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"The Story of Menstruation" by Walt 
Disney Productions can help develop 
mature, wholesome attitudes toward 
this natural, normal part of woman¬ 
hood. Give your students the 
emotional security they need to grow 
up gracefully. 


"Very Personally Yours" is an illus¬ 
trated booklet written especially 
for girls over 12—to give detailed 
menstrual information and good 
grooming tips. Girls will want to 
keep their own booklet as a help¬ 
ful review. 



Also available — 

“ You’re a Young 
Lady Now” 

Directed to girls from 9 
to 12, helps prepare the 
pre-teen for menstrua- 


Teaching Guide and 
Menstrual Chart * 
Hundreds of teachers 
helped organize this 
guide. The large 
physiological chart in 
colour is designed for 
classroom lectures. 


- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY - 

Kimberly-Clark Canada Ltd., Educational Dept. AT-596 
2 Carlton Street, Toronto, Ontario 

Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
16 mm. film "The Story of Menstruation”. 

Day wanted (allow 4 weeks). 

2nd Choice (allow 5 weeks). 

3rd Choice (allow 6 weeks). 

Also send the following: 

.copies of "You’re A Young Lady Now” (girls 9 

to 12) 

.copies of “Very Personally Yours” (girls 12 and 

□ Physiology Chart □ Teaching Guide 

.Please Print . 

School. 

Street. 

City.Prov.. 

*Reg. Trade Mark 


























THE ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 
SAYINGS AND CREDIT UNION LIMITED 

Barnett House 
9929 - 103 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Membership requirements 

Five shares at $5 each 25.00 

Registration fee—25 cents .25 
Total initial investment $25.25 

Your credit union offers 

V regular method of saving 

V safe and withdrawable investment 

V annual dividend on share investment 

V low cost loan service 

V insurance on loans and shares 

V .endowment loans of $2,000 


omplete and detach this card. Mail it with your money order to the above address. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
No. 

(Applicant print name in full) 

I hereby make application for membership in The Alberta Teachers' Association 
Savings and Credit Union Limited and agree to conform to its bylaws and amend¬ 
ments thereto, and to subscribe for at least five shares. 

Address:_Phone No._ 

Age:_Date of Birth:-Occupation_ 

Beneficiary_Relationship_ 

I enclose $__ to be applied as follows: 25 cents membership fee; 

$_on share account. 


I i 


(Director) (Signature of Applicant) 

Application approved by the Board of Directors this_day of 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
























THE ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 
SAYINGS AND CREDIT UNION LIMITED 


Financial Statement 

as at December 31, 1959 



Receipts 


Disbursements 

OPERATING 

Share account 

$12,003.90 

Loans granted 

$3,500.00 

Loan payments 

23.00 

Office supplies 

30.25 

REPORT 

Interest 

2.00 

Cash balance 

8,517.65 

Entrance fees 

19.00 




$12,047.90 


$12,047.90 

4 _ 

Liabilities 


Loan account 

$ 3,477.00 Share account 

$12,003.90 

RALA CE 

1959 deficit 

28.25 Fees 

19.00 

Cash account balance 8,517.65 



SHELF 


$12,022.90 


$12,022.90 

PROFIT 

Income 


Expense 

Interest received 

$ 2.00 

Office supplies 

•'>30.25 

AND LOSS 

Loss 

28.25 




$30.25 


S30.25 


Mail with your remittance, under cover, to 

The Alberta Teachers' Association 
Savings and Credit Union Limited 


9929 - 103 STREET 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
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and no wonder! 


The Kodak Pageant 16 mm Sound Projector is easy to operate 


Designed specifically for educational 
showings, the Pageant Projector works 
with the teacher to instruct and to in¬ 
form. The Pageant projects big, bright, 
brilliant pictures — with rich, clear 
sound. 

The Pageant Projector is so easy to 
set up and operate that even the most 
inexperienced user can quickly get on 
to it. The Pageant runs smoothly, re¬ 


liably, leaving the teacher free to give 
full attention to other duties. 

Long, efficient, trouble-free service — 
that’s what the Pageant Projector gives. 
And because it’s lubricated for life, it 
never needs oiling. 

Ask your Kodak Audio-Visual dealer 
for a demonstration. Prices start as low 
as $549 complete. 



Kodak PageantK CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED 

Projector / Toronto 15, Ontario 

- —MAIL COUPON TODAY-■ 

Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 15, Ontario 
Gentlemen: Please send me full details on the Kodak Pageant 16mm 
Sound Projector, and names of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual dealers. 

Name.School. 

Street...-. 

City.Province. 
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EDITORIAL 


As You Speak 

Sociologists tell us that each occupation creates 
its own image in the public mind. If this is true, the 
picture the public has of the teaching profession is the 
one we have drawn, and for it we must hold ourselves 
accountable. 

Attitudes towards teachers and teaching, as con¬ 
trasted with attitudes towards other professional groups, 
provide us with some idea of our image in the public 
mind. The parent who has difficulty controlling his 
own children a few hours a day but who has no com¬ 
punction about telling a teacher how to handle 30 or 
40 children during school hours has an image, however 
uncomplimentary. People who would never venture to 
tell a doctor, a lawyer, a dentist, or even a tradesman 
how to do their work, but who offer volumes of advice 
on how to teach, obviously have an equally uncompli¬ 
mentary picture of the teaching profession. 

While we are on the subject of images of the teach¬ 
ing profession, let’s take a look at some which teachers 
seem to have. What kind of a picture of the profession 
does a teacher have who lets people think he can teach 
effectively with classrooms of 30 and 40 students? What 
kind of professional pride does a teacher have who 
accepts the burden of a full-time instructional load with¬ 
out break throughout the school hours and with noon 
hour supervision thrown in for good measure? What 
kind of professional integrity has a principal who accepts 
supervisory and administrative responsibility dumped 
on top of a full-time teaching load? What kind of teacher 
do we have in those who abandon professional autonomy 
of method in the classroom for a comfortable cult of 
conformity? 
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Competent teachers are necessarily dedicated per¬ 
sons. They are primarily engaged in intellectual pursuits 
in which they must call heavily on their special knowl¬ 
edges and skills. The professional teacher draws con¬ 
stantly from research findings in the behavioral sciences, 
human growth and development, and from clinical prac¬ 
tice. Such teachers must have views on what class load 
they can carry and still do a professional job. They 
must have views on the adequacy of facilities for teach¬ 
ing, such as plant and equipment. They must have views 
about the practice of assigning language courses to 
mathematics and science specialists and about the place¬ 
ment of teachers in areas outside their preparation. 
But if they do have views on these matters, few would 
know, because the typical teacher does not speak up. 

There is not much doubt that conditions exist in 
many, if not most, schools which make virtually impos¬ 
sible first class professional work. Heavy teaching loads, 
improper teaching assignments, inadequate facilities and 
equipment, non-professional activities, mounds of paper¬ 
work, inarticulate and superficial concepts of the re¬ 
lationship of supervision to the professional teacher, all 
combine to blunt the teacher’s sensitivity and creative¬ 
ness. The pressure is to conform to fit a system. This 
merciless doctrine of conformity plagues the creative 
teacher everywhere he turns, robbing him of his right to 
think, and his obligation to plan and to read. 

For such a shoddy state of affairs we can blame 
ourselves more than anyone. The image we want the 
public to have of the teaching profession we must create 
by our own conviction and expression. Professionalism 
starts with the basic assumption that we know what we 
are doing and how to do it. Professionalism in teaching 
will arrive when we make clear to ourselves as well as 
to the public the conditions under which professional 
service can be performed. 



Men 


Investment in physical capital 
is still a prime measure of progress, 
but it is an increasingly 
inadequate one. Progress is 
coming to depend more and more 
on the quality rather than the 
quantity of the capital equipment 
in use, and on the intelligence 
and skill of those who use 
it. We now get the larger part 
of our industrial growth not from 
more capital investment but 
from improvements in men and 
improvements brought about by 
improved men. We get from men 
pretty well what we invest in 
them. Investment in personal 
development is therefore at least as 
useful as an index of progress 
as investment in physical capital. 
We must see outlays for personal 
development not as a cost 
but as an opportunity. 


T HOSE who guide our worries on lar e 
issues regularly ask us to pone r 
man’s losing competition with the n 1- 
chine. On the assembly lines he is bei ? 
replaced by automatic machinery wh n 
is regulated and instructed by electro; c 
controls. If the resulting product is a 
consumer item, it has almost certaii v 
been designed to minimize both ( e 
effort and intelligence required of s 
user. Not even the question of whetl r 
people will want it has been left entir y 
to judgment. This has been ascertair d 
by market surveys and ensured by d- 
vertising, and both, perhaps, were a a- 
lyzed with the aid of an electro ic 
computer, sometimes too ambition ly 
called an electronic brain. 

The tendency to dispense with ir ;n 
and intelligence is held to go far bey< id 
the consumer gadgets. The unmani id 
missile is about to replace the (id- 
fashioned hand-operated bomber. In lie 
near future, according to enthusia ts, 
unmanned missiles will take flight io 
intercept other unmanned missiles wh ch 1 
will prevent these from intercepting still 
other unmanned missiles. One gathers 
that the whole operation will be handled 
under contract by the manufacturers If i 
the globe were larger or the explosions 
smaller, the prospect would be attract ve. 
The machines having taken over, men 
would all be non-combatants. The charm 
of war has always been greatest for those 
whose role was to observe it from a 
certain distance. 

These visions of the triumph of the 
machine can be multiplied endlessly. We 
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nd Capital 

JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 


to not take them quite seriously, for we 
o not really believe that we are being 
eplaced, and our instinct is sound. If 
here is a competition between man and 
lachine, man is winning it—not for at 
;ast two centuries has his position been 
a important as compared with that cf 
ae apparatus with which he works. 

The fact that this is the age of ascend- 
!t man, not triumphant machine, has 
■metical consequences. If machines are 
le decisive thing, then the social 
rangements by which we increase our 
aysical plant and equipment will be of 
irst importance. But if it is men that 
ount, then our first concern must be 
ith arrangements for conserving and 
veloping personal talents, for it will be 
lese on which progress will depend, 
ould it happen, moreover, that our 
ciety succeeded in supplying itself with 
machines and failed in providing itself 
tth adequately trained manpower, there 
ould be cause for concern. There is 
■ ich cause; for that precisely is our 
situation. 

But first, what is the evidence that 
wen have been gaining on machines— 
at skill and intelligence have become 
wore important in what we call economic 
progress than in capital plant and equip¬ 
ment? 

The change is most prominently re¬ 
flected in the position of the owner or 
supplier of physical capital. For a half 
century he has been a man of steadily 
declining prestige and importance. Once 
it was taken for granted that ownership 
of an industrial enterprise—the owner- 


“Men and Capital”, number 
47 of The Saturday Evening 
Post’s series, “Adventures of 
the Mind”, appeared in the 
March 5 issue. John Kenneth 
Galbraith, professor of eco' 
nomics at Harvard University, 
was born in Canada and re' 
ceived his higher education at 
the Universities of Toronto, 
California, and Cambridge. 
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ship of the capital assets or a substantial 
share of them—gave a man a decisive 
voice in its direction. So it was with 
Ford, Carnegie, the elder Rockefeller, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, and John Jacob 
Astor. And to be a source of capital, as 
in the case of the elder Morgan, ensured 
an almost equal power over the enter¬ 
prise. It also ensured the supplier a 
favored position in the community. Be¬ 
cause the provision of capital conveyed 
such power, the system was called 
capitalism. 

The ownership of capital, or the capa¬ 
city to supply it, no longer accords such 
power. Few large corporations are now 
run by their owners: those like Du Pont, 
where for many generations a talented 
family has had a decisive influence on 
the enterprise it owns, are becoming a 
rarity. Typically, the power now lies with 
the professional managers. These mana¬ 
gers make elaborate obeisance to the 
stockholders. But they select the board 
of directors, which the stockholders then 
dutifully elect, and the board then 
solemnly selects the management that 
selected the board. In some cases—of 
which the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, once dominated by the first 
Rockefeller, is one—the board consists 
exclusively of members of the manage¬ 
ment group. 

There are numbers of reasons for the 
rise of the professional manager, but by 
far the most important is that ownership 
of capital has come to count for much 
less than ownership of ability and brains. 
The man of ability could get the capital; 
the man who had capital and was devoid 
of other qualification was a hopeless 
case. So the relatively impecunious but 
better-trained, more intelligent, more 
determined or politically more adept 
managers have taken over. Once in office 
it is only rarely that the owners of 
capital can dislodge them. 

Nor is this a misfortune for the com¬ 
panies in question. Some of the worst 
cases of corporate mismanagement in re¬ 
cent times have been those in which the 
owners of the capital have used their 
powers to keep the professionals out. In 


the thirties and early forties the elder 
Henry Ford used his power as the so’: 
owner of the Ford Motor Company : 
remain in command. It is now free 
acknowledged that the company suffer: 
severely as a result. Following his deat 
the management was professionalize 
and much improved. The great mercha 
dising house of Montgomery Ward pr 
vides a parallel example. Control ai 
direction of a large company by 
capitalist has become indeed a slight 
risky affair. 

But though it is most visible at tl 
top, the shift of the comparative impo 
tance of men and capital is perceptib 
throughout the modern industrial ente 
prise. The procedures by which the lar< 
and successful enterprise raises fun 
for new plant and equipment are order 
and predictable. And, depending on ci 
cumstances, there is a considerabi 
range of choice—earnings can be wit 
held, there can be resort to banks, i 
securities can be sold. A great deal 
pompous ritual attends this process, b : 
for the large and successful firm tfc ; 
signifies neither uncertainty nor dif - 
culty, but only that we have considers! ; 
respect for money and expect large suj 
to be handled with decent ceremor . 
And the rites and ceremonials of hi 1 
finance give those involved a harmlc s 
sense of their own importance. 

There is no similar certainty in ti e 
procedures by whioh even the most suc¬ 
cessful concern supplies itself wi h 
talent. It must send its emissaries to par¬ 
ticipate in the annual talent hunt, and if 
the most pompous men still go to the 
money markets, the most eloquent go to 
the colleges. The bag is always uncertain 
and frequently inadequate. If a succe ss¬ 
ful firm is contemplating a considerable 
expansion, it will almost certainly worry 
more about where to find the men than 
the money. 

And the change is reflected in the 
fears and apprehensions of the com¬ 
munity at large. We wonder whether we 
are investing as much as we should in 
physical capital; we hear that the Soviets, 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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Straw Men 


MERRON CHORNY 


I EARLY 40 years ago T. S. Eliot wrote 
of the “Hollow Men” who were in- 
apable of action, even of amoral action. 
>day, a different breed engages in play- 
ig the game of “Straw Man”. The object 
this diversion is to set up an image of 
hat is conceived to be an imperfect 
laracteristic or institution of society, 
- :id then to hurl criticisms at it. The 
uestioning of social beliefs and institu- 
ons is not in itself undesirable. In fact 
is a characteristic of social evolution, 
is part of the Game of Life. However, 
hen the object of criticism is not a 
orrect representation of the actual situ- 
aon, but is distorted in the sense that it 
fleets individual prejudices, is colored 
connotations of a questionable nature, 
is becomes a different kind of game. 
; or then the image is only a “Straw 
Man”. 

In recent years, public education has 
■n set up, frequently, as a target in 
tying forms for this game. The release 
o the Report of the Royal Commission 
c Education, focusing the public eye on 
e ication in Alberta, has increased the 
number participating in this diversion. 

proclaim 





Name or game? 


A letter to a newspaper editor charges 
that: 




A newspaper gives this 
address by the author c 
report of the Cameron C 


said. The disease 


The image set up by such statements 
is one of an educational system which 
has deteriorated from some previous 
standard. The deterioration is attributed 
to the influence of “progressivism”. 

Just what is meant by “progressivism”, 
however, is not clear. A study of the 
complete statements suggests that it is 
related to the philosophical writings of 
Dewey, that it has infiltrated from south 
of the border, and that it is reflected in 
the educational system of Alberta in such 
concepts as “education of the whole 
child” and “education for social adjust¬ 
ment”, and in such techniques as the 
enterprise and the unit method. 

One guesses that what these critics 
call “progressivism” refers to certain 
major curriculum developments in the 
United States during the past several 
decades. Prime among these have been 
the activity and the core curricula. In 
these terms the charge against the Al¬ 
berta educational system is that it is 
permeated by features of these two cur 
ricula, that it is no longer a subject 
curriculum. The image presented of the 




Alberta curriculum, then, is of one which 
has shifted from its original traditional 
basis and is now of the core or activity 
type. Is this image fact or “Straw Man”? 

Presumably, if one wanted to ascertain 
with some objectivity the degree of “pro- 
gressivism” rampant in an educational 
system, one might attempt to evaluate 
the curriculum organization of that sys¬ 
tem in terms of the characteristics of 
what are actually considered to be “pro¬ 
gressive” curricula in the United States. 
Since the curriculum guides issued by 
the Alberta Department of Education 
are, in effect, the official statements on 
education of the government of this 
province, an evaluation of these in terms 
of the organizational features of the core 
and activity curricula should reveal the 
degree of “progressivism” in the Alberta 
system. 

For this purpose, it is intended, here, 
to evaluate the curriculum organization 
of the Alberta junior high schools in 
terms of the characteristics of the sub¬ 
ject, activity and core curricula as these 
are described by Smith, Stanley, and 
Shores in Fundamentals of Curriculum 
Development. 

First, what are the essential features 
of the Alberta curriculum for Grades 
Vn, VEU and IX? 

According to the Junior High School 
Handbook of the Department of Educa¬ 
tion, the junior high school has three 
functions- 

Its program must provide for further develop¬ 
ment and Integration of basic skills and learn¬ 
ings acquired in the elementary grades. It must 
present opportunities for exploring new subjects 
according to special Interests. It must meet the 
basic needs of pupils approximately twelve to 
fifteen years of age. 

The needs of youth include “good health, 
social acceptance, training for citizen¬ 
ship, consumer education, familiarity 
with the tools and methods of learning, 
an understanding of the physical en¬ 
vironment, appreciation of family life, 
vocational competence, appreciation of 
cultural achievements, wise use of 
leisure time, ethical values in group 
living, and intelligent thought and ex¬ 
pression.” In terms of these needs are 
developed the four general objectives of 


secondary education: personal develo >- 
ment, growth in family living, growth n 
qualities of good citizenship, and occup - 
tional preparation. Reflecting these c >- 
jectives are 11 specific aims of t e 
junior high school. 

The program of the junior high scht l 
consists of seven compulsory subjects i 
which must be devoted 70 percent to 5 
percent of the total sohool time. T e 
remainder of the time is allowed i 
elective subjects, of which a maxim: 
of three may be selected from a possil : 
nine. Of the compulsory subjects, L, - 
guage and Social Studies, and Mat! - 
matics and Science may be integrat 1 
into “blocks”. The Junior High Schc i 
Curriculum Guide for Social Studi t- 
Language, particularly develops qu e 
extensively the underlying philosop y 
and the method for such integrate 
Within the compulsory subjects, t e 
material is organized into units wh : 
are to be taught by the unit method. 

The unit method is defined as “o e 
in which related subject matter e d 
useful experiences are organized arov d 
large central themes or units in order to 
provide learning situations which h e 
greater meaning for pupils in the jur> >r 
high school”. It includes “the us al 
techniques . . . [of] formal teaching, iiie 
use of texts, testing, evaluation ; id 
remedial work as well as the social d 
procedures of group work and pupil 
reports.” It is suggested that in the nit 
method of teaching at least 50 percent 
of the time be devoted to formal teach¬ 
ing. About 40 percent of the time is to 
be spent in socialized procedures, includ¬ 
ing investigation, reporting, class dis¬ 
cussions, panel discussions, open forums, 
debates and field trips, and 10 percent 
in evaluation and remedial work. 

While such an overview of a curricu¬ 
lum organization is necessarily limited, 
it does give an idea of its features, 
and does provide a basis for determining 
the type of curriculum it is. Is it a core 
or activity curriculum? If it is either, 
then perhaps, the Alberta educational 
system may be called “progressivisf 

Smith, Stanley and Shores in Funda- 
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Merron Chorny is a graduate teach¬ 
ing assistant in secondary education 
at the Faculty of Education, University 
of Alberta. In this article he studies 
the junior high school curriculum to 
ascertain whether it is "progressive" 
or "traditional". 


tentals of Curriculum Development 
escribe the most common types of cur- 
iculum patterns—subject, activity, and 
ore. For each type they list the distinc- 
ve characteristics by which one can 
assify various existing curricula. 
According to Smith, Stanley and 
lores, the activity curriculum has three 
matures which distinguish it from the 
ire and subject curricula. First, the 
terests and purposes determine the 
iucatiomal program. However, the in¬ 
vests and needs which shape the 
tivity curriculum are not externally 
termined. They are interests and needs 
It by the children themselves. Second, 
ornmon learnings” result from the pur- 
ance of common interests. Third, the 
tivity program is not planned in ad- 
mce. The first and'third characteristics 
ve significance for our purpose. 

The Alberta junior high school cur- 
ulum talks of children’s needs as un- 
erlying the objectives of the curriculum, 
owever, these needs are not the chil- 
en’s “felt” needs. They have been 
termined by an external authority in 
ie same sense that such an authority 
would determine the educational require¬ 
ments in the traditional subject curricu¬ 
lum. 

As the Alberta Department of Educa¬ 
tion specifies the needs which underlie 
the objectives of the program, so does it 
determine, also, the content of the junior 
tngh school program. Despite the fact 
that in its espousal of the unit method 
it suggests a measure of freedom for 
pupils, the prescribed content for each 
subject restricts this freedom. In this 
sense, the Alberta junior high school 
curriculum, because it neither recognizes 
the “felt” needs of children, nor permits 
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a “spontaneous” development of pro¬ 
gram, is not an activity program. 

Even in the unit method, which with 
its suggestion of pupil activity has misled 
critics into confusing a part of the pro¬ 
gram for the whole program (as the six 
blind men of Hindustan mistook parts of 
the elephant for the whole animal), does 
not offer the freedom within a subject 
which the activity curriculum would 
offer within the whole program. In plan¬ 
ning a unit, the teacher is advised to 
“choose from the scope suggested in the 
program of studies those areas which 
seem to fit the needs and interests of his 
class” (italics mine). In motivating the 
unit, “the teacher should exercise his 
skill in devising ways to arouse intelli¬ 
gent curiosity, interest ... so that the 
pupils will feel that the problems have 
become their own” (italics mine). Even 
within the units, then, the content is pre¬ 
scribed in advance, the needs of children 
are determined by external authorities, 
the Department of Education and the 
teacher. 

It is evident that the Alberta junior 
high school curriculum is not progressiv- 
ist in the sense of being an activity cur¬ 
riculum. Is it, then, a core curriculum? 

Smith, Stanley and Shores list two | 
distinctive features for the core cur¬ 
riculum. First, it emphasizes social 
values. Second, its structure is fixed by 
broad social problems or by themes of 
social living. Such a core program im¬ 
plies the organization of content from 
many areas about broad themes pertain¬ 
ing to social activities or social problems. 

In the course of developing these themes 
it is intended that pupils investigate the 
values of their society with a view to 
determining means of resolving current 
and anticipated social problems. 

It is immediately obvious that the Al¬ 
berta junior high school program is not 
a curriculum of this type. While the 
Alberta curriculum does stress problem 
solving, it does not deliberately and con¬ 
sistently provide for consideration of y 
social problems in -a normative sense. 
Although in the Alberta Social Studies 
programs the organization of units has 
13 





some resemblance to the themes of the 
social functions core, this organization is 
restricted to the single subject. The 
structure of the Alberta program does 
not resemble a curriculum which pro¬ 
vides for a core of material transcending 
subject boundaries. 

Besides the social-centred core which 
has just been discussed, Smith, Stanley 
and Shores speak of the individual- 
centred core which attempts to organize 
the curriculum on the basis of the “felt” 
needs of the individual, and of the cul¬ 
tural-history core which attempts a broad 
unification of subjects about themes of 
cultural development. As it has been es¬ 
tablished already that “felt” needs of 
pupils are not a determining factor of 
the Alberta junior high school curricu¬ 
lum, any further consideration of the 
individual-centred core is unnecessary 
here. 

As for the cultural-history core, the 
Alberta program does not resemble it 
either. The Junior High School Hand¬ 
book states that “the program is a 
modification of the core curriculum idea” 
(italics mine), and that “it is a large 
section of the daily schedule which 
covers two or more courses.” While such 
an organization provides for integration 
of subject matter, it hardly squares with 
the idea of the cultural-history core 
which transcends the limits of subject 
boundaries to integrate content about 
broad themes. The statement that Social 
Studies-Language and Science-Mathe¬ 
matics “will constitute the essential 
blocks” (italics mine) establishes con¬ 
clusively that the Alberta junior high 
school curriculum is not a core curricu¬ 
lum of any type. The statement of Smith, 
Stanley and Shores that “the subject-cen¬ 
tred notion of the core curriculum in¬ 
volves a broader unification than is found 
in such fused courses as English-Social 
Studies and Science-Social Studies” gives 
support to such a conclusion. 

If the Alberta junior high school cur¬ 
riculum is neither activity nor core, what 
is it? Subjects such as Social Studies and 
General Science are broad-fields courses 
of the “principles” type, expansions of 


particular areas of the subject curric i- 
lum. The Social Studies-Language ai d 
Science-Mathematics blocks are mere y 
correlations of courses within the subjc t 
curriculum, sometimes referred to s 
unified courses. Through such corn <- 
tions an attempt is made to emphasize t e 
interrelationships of various materi -1. 
However, the program is really only a 
deviation of the subject curriculum. 

While the positive features of the I- 
berta program have not been consider d 
to show in detail what that program , 
one may conclude with fair accura y 
what it is not. The Alberta junior hi h 
school curriculum is not an activity c r- 
riculum. It is not determined by the v 
terests and purposes of the childr n 
themselves. It does not emphasize t e 
children’s “felt” needs, but is develop d 
in terms of the needs of children as 
termined by an external author; . 
Neither is the junior high school cui i- 
culum a core curriculum in the sense if 
integrating the material of former s b- 
ject fields about a central core of eitl rr 
a subject, a statement of children’s nee is, 
or a structure of social problems. While 
there is an attempt to correlate Sot al 
Studies and Language, and Science end 
Mathematics, neither of these com la- 
tions serves as a core about which he 
rest of the subjects are organized. In 
effect, even in cases of the most rad; al 
integration, they remain as subjects of 
broader scope in a subject curriculi m. 
The Alberta junior high school curricu¬ 
lum is still a subject curriculum in the 
traditional sense. It may modify tech¬ 
niques. It may attempt to use some of 
the methods of other curricula, but i; is 
hardly “progressivist”. 

This is not to whitewash the curricu¬ 
lum as it exists, to say that all is perfect. 
That the curriculum may be over-extend¬ 
ing in its concern for a comprehensive 
education for youth, that it may cause 
duplication, that it may be overly-con¬ 
cerned with method, that it may be too 
prescriptive, may all be true. However, 
these are issues peripheral to this 
argument. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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The Neglected Dimension 

in the Teaching of Mathematics 

F. G. ROBINSON 

Why subject all or most high school students to what are 
essentially university preparatory mathematics courses? 


NYONE who has reviewed the past 
50 years of research into the teach- 
ng of arithmetic and mathematics can- j 
,ot help but be profoundly disturbed by j 
aany questions which have been raised 
oncerning the program of mathematical 
ducation to which Canadian boys and I 
iris are subjected. 

It is common to .begin an assessment 
>f an educational program by asking 
what function it serves in the total edu¬ 
cation of the student. If we divide the 
curriculum sequence in mathematics into 
s traditional components—elementary, 
secondary, and university—it becomes 
pparent that agreement concerning the 
unction or utility of the elementary 
school program is strong, undoubtedly 
because of the almost universal belief 
i hat the facts and skills of arithmetic are 
necessary acquisitions for every mem¬ 
ber of modern society. At the other end 
of the curriculum sequence, it is recog¬ 
nized that the university program must 
equip a very small minority of the gen¬ 
eral student population with advanced 
mathematical techniques. However, the 
function served by the secondary school 
mathematics curriculum would appear 
to be somewhat less obvious. 

Historically, the basic structure of the 
present high school mathematics curri- j 
culum was laid down about 1900 by a I 
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group (in which university mathemati- 
I cians were prominent) who envisaged 
the secondary school mathematics pro¬ 
gram as a logical sequence leading to 
university entrance. While the “univer¬ 
sity entrance” frame of reference was 
adequate for an era in which a high 
school education was intended to provide 
a pre-university training for the relative¬ 
ly few university-bound students, it is 
incompatible with today’s widely accept¬ 
ed philosophy that every child should 
have a secondary school education. Un¬ 
fortunately, the high school mathematics 
curriculum has remained extremely 
stable despite the fact that the propor¬ 
tion of students retained to this level 
is approximately eight times what it was 
in 1900! Moreover this phenomenal 
growth in student retention has not 
been matched by a corresponding ex¬ 
pansion in the number of available sub¬ 
ject options. It would seem to be a neces¬ 
sary conclusion that many students of j 
average or below-average ability are now, 1 
forced to take what are essentially uni¬ 
versity preparatory mathematics courses. 
Perhaps one result of this situation is’ 
reflected in the many studies which 
have indicated that mathematics may be 
the least popular subject in the curri¬ 
culum. 

In any case, it is becoming increasingly 
15 




Dr. Robinson is director of research of the adults in the general populate n 
for the Canadian Teachers' Federa- will ever require more than elements y 
tion. He attacks in a provocative school arithmetic in their everyd. y 
manner various unfounded beliefs affairs. 

about present mathematical courses. If secondary school mathematics h s 

such little utility for the vast part of t e 
adult population, what further justifh i- 
i tion can be offered for it? When we d g 
difficult to justify the subjection of a | down to the basic core of our feelin s 
majority of the student population to about mathematical education, we fii 1 
courses which are not necessarily suited \an unquestioning faith that mathemati s 
to their interests or abilities. One argu- Scan somehow develop the ability to thir . 
ment often advanced in defence of the This notion is stated in many ways, b t 
inclusion of mathematics in the high there is always the clear implication th t 
school curriculum is that it is not only the study of mathematics exerts j 
necessary for the five percent of Grade positive influence upon the studen 3 
fix students who will go on to the study capacity to reason logically. It is ti ; 
iof advanced mathematics, but that it is opinion of the author that substanti 1 
useful for the 95 percent who will enter progress in mathematical education w 1 
non-mathematical occupations. The hy- be impossible as long as this belief 
pothesis of ‘usefulness’ has received uncritically accepted. For a considerab • 
harsh treatment at the hands of research; body of research dating back to 19 ) 
indeed, a steady stream of studies has • indicates that the study of such matl 
shown that the bulk of normal adult matical subjects as algebra and geomet • 
usage of mathematics is confined to the has no more positive effect upon t ■ 
four operations of arithmetic together ( student’s ability to reason in real-li 3 
with simple calculations employing per- \ situations than does the study of knittir , 
centages. In other words, adults have .) folk dancing, or for that matter, th 1 
made remarkably little use of the mathe- does any out-of-school activity in whi 1 
matics at which they labored, unwillingly, the student deals with sensory data, 
it would seem, during their stay in high We have not yet seemed to realize t : 
school. And, despite the rapid advance I in postulating a relationship betw< 1 
of technology, there is yet to appear a | mathematics and logical thinking, we e 
substantial piece of evidence which \ raising a question which belongs more 
would lead one to believe that a majority to the psychological than the mat e- 
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matical domain. With this realization we 
come to what has been, to this date, a 
neglected dimension in mathematical j 
education—the maturational or develop¬ 
mental sequence in human reasoning 
processes, which is represented in Figure I 
1 by the line A,Bi. Thus, in addition to \ 
the curriculum sequence AB which has 
in the past provided our basic frame of 
reference, there appears to exist an in¬ 
herent sequence AiBt in a child’s ability 
to deal with logical concepts. In the 
initial “pre-operational” stage, mental 
activity is dominated by partial sensory 
perceptions. The sequence continues 
hrough an intermediate “concrete oper- 
tions” stage in which mental operations, 
vhile logical in the adult sense, can be 
arried on only in connection with a 
pecific set of sensory data, and emer- 
es finally in the stage of formal oper- 
tions, at which point true logical propo¬ 
rtions can be comprehended ihdepend- 
ntly of any particular sensory situa- 

Granting the existence of such a de- 
elopmental pattern, our principal con- 
i deration should be to tie the curricu- 
im sequence AB to the developmental 
squence AiB,. We can no longer be con- 
nt to set up curricula by employing 
priori or intuitive notions concerning 
hat should come where in the program, 
in particular, it is no longer sufficient 
>r the mathematician to arrange the sec¬ 
tary school mathematic* curriculum 
quence in terms of the present require¬ 
ments for entrance to university. The, 
justification for the introduction of set 
theory at any particular grade level, fori 
sample, must be based upon evidence! 
that the student’s logical development at 
that stage will allow him to comprehend 
the necessary concepts. A crude meta¬ 
phor will illustrate our present position: 
we have to this point been imposing a 
set of tasks on a machine whose prin¬ 
ciples of operation have been for the 
most part unknown. What is now suggest¬ 
ed is that we should study the mechanics 
of the machine and plan our curricula 
and teaching methods accordingly. 

(Continued on Page 62) 


An Opportunity 
to Prepare for the 
Principalship 


The Division of Educational Adminis¬ 
tration in the Faculty of Education, Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta has been able to pro¬ 
cure sufficient funds to offer financial 
assistance to a few additional candidates 
for the M.Ed. degree in educational 
administration. It wishes to use these 
funds during the 1960-61 school year to 
stimulate a project in the preparation 
of school principals. 

The crux of the proposal is that trus¬ 
tees, educators in the field, and educators 
in faculties of education should become 
involved in a cooperative project to 
select and prepare future school princi¬ 
pals for their jobs. The four main fea¬ 
tures of the plan are described below. 

The first feature of the proposal is 
that school boards nominate one or two 
teachers who are thought to be good 
prospects for the principalship. Pre¬ 
sumably a circular from a board to the 
members of its teaching staff would 
result in applications from teachers who 
have genuine interest in the principal- 
ship. Applications should be screened 
locally to determine whether applicants 
satisfy certain requirements: they should 
possess the B.Ed. degree or its equivalent; 
they should have two or three years of 
successful teaching experience; they 
should be relatively young, perhaps under 
30 years of age. 

Second, it is suggested that the school 
board forward the names of all applicants 
who satisfy these requirements to the 
Division of Educational Administration, 
University of Alberta. Not all holders 
of the B.Ed., or its equivalent, are admis- 
sable for purposes of graduate study. 
Therefore, the division would review the 
academia records of nominees and deter¬ 
mine who are eligible for graduate study. 
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If the number of eligible nominees is 
such that further selection is required, 
the division will consult with sponsoring 
officials to make final choices. 

Thirdly, candiates selected in this 
manner will undertake a ten-month pro¬ 
gram having two major phases. During 
the months of September, May, and June 
each candidate would serve an intern¬ 
ship under a principal in a selected 
school. This school could be within the 
boundaries of the sponsoring division, 
county or district, or elsewhere accord¬ 
ing to the sponsor’s wish. An internship 
program will be planned to ensure maxi¬ 
mum benefits. During the intervening 
months, October to April, inclusive, each 
candidate will register with the Division 
of Educational Administration in a formal 
program of courses and short-term field 
experiences leading towards the M.Ed. 
degree. Normally, upon the successful 
completion of these two stages of the 
program — the three-month internship 
and seven months of formal study — the 
candidate will require only one summer 
school session to complete courses re¬ 
quired for the M.Ed. degree. Candidates 
who choose to register during the summer 
session either preceding or following the 
ten-month period can satisfy all course 
requirements. 

The fourth feature of the project is 
the proposal that candidates receive 
financial aid from two sources: the Divi¬ 
sion of Educational Administration and 
the sponsoring board. School board assis¬ 
tance should be of the bursary or sabbati¬ 
cal leave type which imposes a commit¬ 
ment upon the candidate to return and 
render future service. The period of 
future service should be determined by 
the board and the candidate, perhaps in 
some relationship to the amount of finan¬ 
cial assistance given by the board. In 
addition to board aid, the candidate will 


receive assistance from the Division of 
Educational Administration up to a ma: i- 
mum of $1,500, the exact amount to l e 
determined in each case. 

In review, there are four main featur s 
of the proposal. (1) Trustees, superi i- 
tendents and principals cooperative y 
select likely prospects for future prim i- 
palships and school boards forward the r 
names to the Division of Education 1 
Administration, University of Albert,. 

(2) The division determines the eligib 1- 
ity of nominees for graduate study at 1 
further selection, if necessary, is carric i 
out in consultation with local official . 

(3) Each candidate who is accepted e - 
gages in a three-month internship at 1 
seven months of formal graduate stud . 

(4) Each candidate receives financial a i 
from the sponsoring board in return f - 
which he guarantees a period of futu 3 
service. He receives additional aid fro i 
the Division of Educational Administr - 
tion up to a possible maximum of $1,5( . 

The apparent merits of the foregoi g 
plan seem to be significant. The kno' i- 
edge and experiences of those who a e 
in the field can be brought to bear up n 
the selection and preparation of prin i- 
pals. If the plan is feasible, its develop¬ 
ment throughout coming years will 
enable critical appraisal of the principals 
job and the nature of a preparation pro¬ 
gram. The proper functions of field and 
faculty can be clarified. In the meantime, 
the immediate benefit is that both tine 
and money can be expended where they 
will produce. maximum direct results 

Anyone who wishes to participate in 
such a project or to secure further in¬ 
formation may do so by contacting Dr. 
A. W. Reeves, chairman of the Division 
of Educational Administration, Faculty 
of Education, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton. 

— G. L. Mou; at 


We live with a few familiar ideas. Two or three. In our chance encounters 
with worlds and men, we polish, we transform them. It takes 10 years 
to have an idea all one’s own — about which one can speak. Naturally, 
it’s a little discouraging. — Albert Camus 
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Misconception noted 


CY GROVES 


British School Children 
Are Not So Bright 


AVE you ever heard of secondary 
modern schools? Probably not—but 
percent of British school children over 
even years of age go to them. The other 
percent, those you hear most about, 
o to grammar or independent schools, 
is from this small group that Canada 
ceives most of its British immigrants, 
ou will rarely meet British immigrant 
enagers who have gone to the little 
.iblicized secondary modem schools. 
Britain proudly tells the world of 
famous grammar and independent 
uools but keeps diplomatically silent 
out its modem schools. In this way, 
e world is easily deceived into believ- 
g that all Britons receive a first class 
immar school education. 

Don’t you believe it. Only in the gram¬ 
mar and independent schools will you 
f id that famous superior educational 
system that is the envy of the world. But 
only 20 percent of British school chil¬ 
dren receive this type of education. The 
other 80 percent go to the modern 
schools that attempt to educate the mass 
of reluctant students until fifteen years 
of age. It was a surprise to no one when 
onetime Minister of Education R. A. 
Butler admitted, “We have clearly not 
yet ensured that all our technical and 
modem schools provide a genuine, dis¬ 
tinctive and full education.” 

There is hardly a single parent in 
Great Britain who is not doing all he can 
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Cy Groves of Central High School 
in Calgary takes a critical look 
at the educational program 
in Great Britain and finds that all 
is not as good as we may have 
been led to believe. Mr. Groves 
obtained his university education 
in Manchester, England, 

Alberta and British Columbia. 

He taught in England, and for 
a time was English instructor 
at the Provincial Institute 
of Technology and Art. 

to get his child into a grammar school 
at the age of 11 years. Once inside, the 
grammar school student is assured of 
a top flight academic education until 16 
years and then a voluntary specialized 
university training from 16 to 18 years. 
But such an education is reserved for the 
very few who can pass the Entrance Ex¬ 
amination at the age of 11 years. These 
few are able to take the nationally 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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Annual Report of the President 



R. F. STAPLES 


It has been my honor and privilege to 
serve for the past year as president of 
The Alberta Teachers’ Association. Al¬ 
though I have sometimes found the duties 
associated with this position onerous and 
time-consuming, I have enjoyed my pro¬ 
fessional relationships with the teachers 
of the province, members of the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association, Faculty of 
Education and Department of Education. 
The members of the Executive Council 
and our staff officers have given me every 
cooperation and assistance in carrying 
out my duties as your president. For this, 
I must tender them my sincere thanks. 

In retrospect 

At this first Annual General Meeting 
in the new decade of the sixties, it might 
be appropriate to look back at some 
Association highlights of the past ten 
years. We have come a long way in this 
period. In 1950, our membership num¬ 
bered 7,100— today, it is over 11,000. 
Salary objectives as set by the Executive 
Council in 1950 were $2500 to $4300 at 
the fourth year level. The highest maxi¬ 
mum salary at this level was being paid 
in Killam—$3650. Our objectives today 


are $5000 to $8500 in the same categor , 
and our scales are running from $45< 0 
to $7000 for a degree teacher. At tie 
beginning of the last decade, we offer' 1 
one scholarship to our membersh ). 
Today, we offer 11 scholarships and o e 
fellowship for advanced study beyond t e 
bachelor’s degree. The fifties saw t e 
development of the Banff Conferen e 
which has introduced Association acti i- 
ties and objectives to nearly a thousa d 
of our members. With the expansion >f 
our services to the membership, we hi e 
seen the number of staff officers gr v 
from one to five in the decade. 

Looking back over these ten years I 
distinguish six major events in the de¬ 
velopment of the Association. The fi st 
of these was the construction of what 
was then a fully modern office build ng 
as the home of the Association. Barr ;tt 
House, the new headquarters of 1 he 
Alberta Teachers’ Association was o< u- 
pied on June 1, 1951 and offici. ily 
opened on November 24. Our mov ng 
from the old quarters in the Impe ial 
Bank Building marked a moment us 
occasion for the Association. The acquisi¬ 
tion of our own office building was in¬ 
deed a milestone in Association aff/i rs. 
It is somewhat ironical that this f ist 
Annual General Meeting of the sixiies 
must consider a resolution regarding he 
construction of a new and bigger head¬ 
quarters for our rapidly expanding Asso¬ 
ciation. The founding fathers of our 
present headquarters planned well, but, 
even in their wisdom, they could not 
foresee the increasing demands to be 
made upon head office services with the 
resultant space problems. 

I regard the second highlight of the 
decade of the fifties as the Association’s 
rejection of the provincial salary scale 
proposed by the Blackstock Commission 
in 1957. This attempt to remove our 
collective bargaining rights brought into 
sharp focus the unity and solidarity of 
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the Association. After we withdrew from 
the Commission hearings and explained 
the seriousness of the Blackstock pro¬ 
posals to the membership in a series of 
local meetings held throughout the prov¬ 
ince, the response was sure and strong. 
Ten thousand Alberta teachers made it 
juite clear that they would not permit 
heir collective bargaining rights to go 
iown the drain. Out of this threat to our 
ights as citizens grew a new realization 
among the membership of the need for 
inified action. This new feeling of unity 
: as present today as it was in 1957, and 
a the decade of the sixties it will serve 
s well. 

The third highlight which I see in the 
ifties was the increasing emphasis 
laced on the professional growth of our 
lembership. Although a good deal of the 
npetus for this has stemmed from the 
nthusiasm of individual teachers, the 
ssociation has promoted this trend. Last 
ear, we began the production of a series 
a the improvement of instruction. A 
ew interest in curriculum development 
evident in the activities of our curricu- 
um committees. We have established the 
•ecedent that teacher representatives on 
epartmental committees are selected by 
>ur Association and reflect Association 
Tews. The program of in-service educa¬ 
tion has been stepped up and we are 
aoing our best to provide consultant 
i rvices to those locals requesting them. 
The programming for conventions is 
.nder intensive study with the object of 
11 proving the professional level of these 
activities. Annual meetings of conven¬ 
tion secretaries were instituted two years 
ago in order to facilitate better conven¬ 
tion programming. We are putting forth 
more intensive effort in the field of 
public relations in order to assure better 
public understanding of the problems of 
education. To spearhead these activities 
in the professional field, the Association 
has acquired the services of a leading 
professional educator as general secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. I refer, of course, to 
Dr. S. C. T. Clarke, whose leadership has 
already been so evident in many aspects 
of the Association’s work. 


For the future, let us have the courage 
to plan boldly and the strength to 
pursue relentlessly those objectives 
which will achieve for education the 
prime importance it deserves. 

The fourth highlight of the fifties of 
tremendous significance to our Associa¬ 
tion is the gradual change in the enrol¬ 
ment in the Faculty of Education. This 
year, our Faculty enrolments are at an 
all-time high. Although there are many 
factors at work here, I believe that one 
of the chief of these is the improvement 
in the economic welfare and status of our 
professional group over the past decade. 
Our Association always has and always 
will be interested in the economics and 
welfare of its membership. This interest 
does not stem from purely selfish motives 
but rather from the conviction that, if 
we are to have an adequate supply of 
well qualified, competent teachers, sal¬ 
aries and working conditions must be 
such as to attract and retain the best 
personnel. The Alberta Teachers’ Asso¬ 
ciation has been criticized in some quar¬ 
ters for the emphasis placed on these 
matters, but I maintain that our attempts 
to secure professional pay have worked 
for the benefit of education in this prov¬ 
ince. The improvement in both the 
quantity and quality of students entering 
the Faculty of Education reflects the 
improved economic position of teachers 
in our society. 

The fifth highlight of the decade has 
been a significant improvement in our 
retirement plan. Any teacher retiring 
after July 1, 1959, can receive up to 70 
percent of the average salary received 
for the five consecutive years during 
which his salary was the highest. This, in 
itself, is a big step forward, and amend¬ 
ments now being considered to the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund By-law No. 1 
of 1948 promise to eliminate some of the 
existing inequities in our retirement 
plan. I have no doubt but that these 
improvements will mark a very impor¬ 
tant milestone in the well-being of our 
profession. 
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The sixth highlight of the past decade 
has been the appointment of the Royal 
Commission to investigate Alberta edu¬ 
cation. Our Association has pressed for 
this for a number of years, and extended 
every possible cooperation to the Com¬ 
mission in its lengthy and thorough 
study. We are pleased to note that many 
matters of deep concern to our member¬ 
ship have been dealt with in the 
Commission’s report. Contrary to some 
comments made on the report, it does 
not give full commendation to the Al¬ 
berta education system as it now exists. 
But its criticism of our system is con¬ 
structive and positive, and the report 
contains many points of view which we, 
as an Association, have proposed for 
years. The members who signed the 
majority report should be commended 
for a job well done, and the Government 
of the Province of Alberta should be 
congratulated for carrying out this 
searching look into our Alberta school 
system. As I have stated before, the 
Cameron Commission report is indeed a 
milestone in Alberta education. 

Problems in the future 
I would like to turn now from our 
achievements of the past decade to prob¬ 
lems which I foresee arising in the 
future. First among these will be the 
growth in the physical size of our Asso¬ 
ciation. Alberta’s population is growing 
rapidly. Until January, 1960, Alberta’s 
population growth exceeded that of all 
other provinces except British Columbia. 
The rate of population growth from 1956 
to 1959 in Alberta was 12.9 percent. The 
estimated increase in population in 1959 
alone was 42,000 people. These figures 
indicate that there will need to be a 
sharp increase in the teacher force, and 
this increase will not be without its 
problems for our Association. Chief 
among these will be the problems 
of communication between the various 
levels of our professional organization. 
We have already increased our efforts 
to keep the membership well informed 
through newsletters, regional confer¬ 
ences, area briefing schools, local secre¬ 


taries’ meetings, and other field service . 
Although these have resulted in muc i 
closer contact between the executh a 
level and the membership at large, muc i 
remains to be done. Locals, in turn, wi 1 
have to face up to the increasing task f 
seeing that individual teachers are mac a 
aware of their professional responsibi - 
ties to our Association and to the publ . 

As I have stated earlier, The Alber a 
Teachers’ Association has already move d 
into the field of professional develo >- 
ment, and the future will see great' r 
demands on us in this area. The Camerc i 
Commission report places the onus < i 
our provincial organization to accept t a 
responsibility of jurisdiction over t a 
competence of our membership. Th s 
poses no small problem because it 
volves increased in-service educatic , 
provision of consultative staff, formati i 
of specialist councils in specialized si > 
ject areas, and even more responsibi] / 
in the matter of teacher certificate i. 
The matter of jurisdiction over com; ;- 
tence would place some responsibility a 
our Association in dealing with dece i- 
fication for incompetence. Responsit i- 
ties of this nature are so grave that it is 
problematical whether we alone sho; d 
assume them. 

High on the list in matters of imp r- 
tance to our Association is accreditati n 
of our schools. If we accept this reco n- 
mendation of the Cameron Commissi i, 
new and different responsibilities will >e 
placed upon members of our Associate on. 
We will become heavily involved in 
curriculum formation and principals rnd 
administrators will be more directly 
responsible to the public for dissatisiic- 
tion arising out of student placement, 
promotions, failures, and drop-outs. We 
will be no longer protected by the shield 
of departmental regulations and depart¬ 
mental examinations. Because accredita¬ 
tion will pose a Grade “A” professional 
problem, immediate consideration of the 
many aspects of accreditation must be 
undertaken. 

The third major problem which I fore¬ 
see in the future is expansion of the 
administrative organization of the Asso- 
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ciation. This is closely tied to the need 
for a new Barnett House. With the in¬ 
creased size of our membership, more 
staff time is required to maintain even 
the present level of per teacher services. 
\n increase in publications to maintain 
ur vital communications will have to 
eceive due consideration. Our credit 
nion will no doubt require increased 
pace. The formation of specialist coun- 
ils and other groups will demand that 
ead office will supply organizational 
arvices and meeting facilities. As the 
aching profession grows in number and 
aspect, we will need a building that will 
fleet the dignity and importance of the 
caching profession. Not only will ex- 
inded physical plant be required, but 
so we will have to continually re- 
. aluate the administration of our busi- 
ass organization. 

In closing, permit me to say that in my 
cars on the Executive Council, I have 
cen tremendously impressed by the 
yalty of the members of The Alberta 


Teachers’ Association to their profes¬ 
sional Association, and with the wide 
range of Association activities in the pro¬ 
fessional field. It is this loyalty that has 
led to the growth and expansion of our 
Association in the past decade. Let me 
warn you that the next decade may put 
this unity to the supreme test. The prob¬ 
lems faced by the Association up to this 
point in our development have been 
those which tended to unify us. In the 
future, divisive forces, both within and 
without the Association, may well tend 
to destroy this unity. We must dedicate 
ourselves to the task of assuring that our 
professional Association continues to en¬ 
compass all those engaged in the pro¬ 
fession of teaching in this province, so 
that we can speak with a strong, clear 
voice to the government and to the public 
in matters educational. 

Thank you for the honor of serving 
as the president of The Alberta Teachers’ 
Association. 


TA Scholarships and Professional Assistance 


holarships 

The Association offers annually eleven 
00 scholarships in education. 

Three scholarships are offered to stu¬ 
nts who have completed their bachelor 
education degree and are proceeding 
post-graduate work in education. Four 
lolarships are offered to students in 
e Faculty of Education who are pro¬ 
dding from their third to the fourth 
ar. Four scholarships are offered to 
achers with permanent certificates who 
have completed three years of the 
bachelor of education program and are 
proceeding to the fourth year by intra¬ 
mural study. 

Applications for these scholarships 
must be received by the general secre¬ 
tary at 9929 - 103 Street, Edmonton by 
May 15. Forms are obtainable on request. 

Professional Assistance Program 
The Association provides loans, to a 
maximum of $800, to teachers in need of 


financial assistance, to enable them to 
continue their professional education 
through intramural study during a regu¬ 
lar winter session at the University of 
Alberta, or at any other university whose 
standards are recognized by the Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta. 

Loans which are interest free, must be 
repaid within two years following the 
year in which they are issued. A mini¬ 
mum of $200 must be repaid during the 
first year. 

Applicants for professional assistance 
must hold a permanent Alberta teaching 
certificate and be entitled to admission 
to the second year (at least) of the 
bachelor of education program. 

Apply to the general secretary at 
9929 - 103 Street, Edmonton. Preference 
is given to applications received before 
May 15. Applications received after that 
date and up to August 31 may be con¬ 
sidered in September. 
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Annual Report 

of the General Secretary 


Adm inistration 


1. Membership 

The number of teachers registered as 
members of the Association on Novem¬ 
ber 30, 1949, November 30, 1958, and 
on November 30, 1959, is— 

1949 1958 1959 

Life Members 198 395 439 

Faculty of Education 
Edmonton 
Calgary 

Optional Members 
Faculty of 
Education 
Correspondence 
School Branch 
Others 

Employed by 
school boards 

Total 

2. Organization 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association has 
69 local associations and approximately 
150 sublocals. Many locals have standing 
or special committees working on pro¬ 
fessional improvement and research 
projects. 

The annual Association elections were 
held last Easter. The president and vice- 
president were elected together with six 
district representatives (one by-election). 

3. Executive Council Meetings 

The Executive Council, during 1959, 
met on the following days: January 17; 
February 12, 13 and 14; March 21; 
March 28; April 24 and 25; June 12 and 
13; August 17 (evening); October 2 and 
3; November 20 and 21; and Decem¬ 


ber 11 and 12; a total of 16% days, pi s 
several evening sessions. 

The elected officers and district repi - 
sentatives are spending more time ai i 
effort on Association business. The pro - 
lem of taking more time away from tl : 
classroom is becoming of increase ; 
concern. This is especially true of t : 
officers who find it essential, in t’ a 
interests of Association affairs, to atte 1 
conferences and conventions as well s 
the regular executive meetings. District 
representatives also find more call ;s 
being made on their time to atte d 
local and sublocal meetings in th ir 
respective areas. 

4. General meetings 

The forty-second Annual General Me t- 
ing was held in the Macdonald Hoi 1, 
Edmonton, March 30, 31 and April 1. 

5. Electoral ballots 

Five electoral votes were taken at ae 
1959 Annual General Meeting. Four of 
these, amendments to By-laws 5, 16, 06 
and 68, were approved by the required 
two-thirds majority and one by-law 
amendment dealing with councillor re¬ 
distribution was defeated. 

Three electoral ballots were presented 
for local consideration during the fall 
of 1959 and will be considered at this 
Annual General Meeting. 

6. Disposition of resolutions 

The table officers and Mr. McFetridge 
met with the Minister of Education dur¬ 
ing December, 1959 and subsequently 
with the Cabinet, to discuss appropriate 
Association resolutions and to urge vari- 


542 588 870 

207 280 442 

20 12 26 

51 54 48 

— 4 23 

6,088 10,301 11,255 

7,106 11,634 13,103 
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• Membership hits all-time high— 

13,103 

• Executive Council meetings—16^2 
days 

• New building under investigation 

• Professional development program 
accelerating 

• Field service increasing 

♦ Banff Conference organization 
changes 


■us policy matters on the government. 
^ the same time our concern was ex- 
ressed about upgrading teacher educa- 
ion and certification. Our delegation was 
ordially received and our representa¬ 
tives were given a courteous hearing, 
remier Manning requested that we make 
study of the Cameron Commission 
port and advise his government as to 
ur thinking about the recommendations 
ontained therein. ■ 

Resolutions were also submitted to the 
'Diversity of Alberta, the Faculty of 
ducation, and the Canadian Teachers’ 
i ederation. 

The ATA Magazine 

The ATA Magazine published ten 
sues during the calendar year of 1959. 
urrent circulation of each issue is over 
4,000 copies which are distributed to 
members, students in the Faculty of Edu¬ 
cation, MLA’s and Alberta MP’s, school 
superintendents, many school trustees, 
the daily and weekly press of the prov¬ 
ince, and others. 

Costs of publication continue to in¬ 
crease in step with the growing circula¬ 
tion. Advertising revenue is up from the 
previous year because of an increase in 
rates. The magazine is operated as a 
non-profit venture and is the official 
organ of The Alberta Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion. Staff includes the editor, two asso¬ 
ciate editors, and an editorial assistant. 



S. C. T. CLARKE 


Magazine content is determined in 
large part by requirements of by-law, 
policy, or tradition. The magazine carries 
a considerable volume of official notices, 
reports, and regular features in each 
issue. Features such as “Q & A”, “Pro¬ 
file”, “The ATA News Beat”, “Teachers 
in the News”, “The Secretary Reports”, 
and the editorial continue to be popular 
with the readers. During the past year, 
the magazine ventured into the field of 
four-color covers and color duotones. 
Considerable favorable comment has 
been received. 

The editorial staff has endeavored to 
solicit more articles from Alberta teach¬ 
ers and some increase in the number of 
Alberta articles published has been 
noted. 

In an effort to determine what the 
readers like and do not like, the staff is 
planning to make a readership survey in 
the spring of 1960. Results of the survey 
will be used to plan changes in content 
and format in the future. 

8. Barnett House 

The Association is undergoing steady 
expansion in the numbers of teachers to 
be served by its administrative branch 
in Barnett House. When our building 
was built, it served roughly 6,800 teach¬ 
ers. Today, that number has risen to over 
11,000 and by 1970, we can expect well 
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over 15,000 members in the teaching that our present building will be almo: 
force. totally inadequate within a few year 

Publications difficulties have become As a result the Executive Council is i 
the focus of the crowding problems that vestigating the possibility of a ne 
are becoming more acute. The Executive building out of the downtown area on 

Council sought access to the rear of the main artery, with adequate parkir 

building, with a deck for turning and space, delivery area, and floor spat 

parking. It first appeared that this would for expanding Association requirement 
cost in the neighborhood of $16,000, but along with such other space as may l 

complete investigation revealed that the needed in the future. It is quite like 

figure was closer to $30,000. This was that we will require a building costir 

out of the question, so investigations in the neighborhood of $300,000. A fu 

were made into the total expanding report of the Barnett House Committs 

needs of the Association. These indicate is to be found in each councillor’s kit. 


Economic Welfare 


9. Salaries and personnel benefits 

Teachers’ salary rates continued to in¬ 
crease in 1959. It is difficult to estimate 
the actual percent improvement in 
salaries paid to teachers because the 
preparation and experience of the teach¬ 
ing force is variable from year to year. 
One basis of comparison is, however, to 
note the upward trend from 1958-59 
salary rates to those for 1959-60. The 
minimum salary rate in divisions and 
counties for teachers with one year of 
university preparation rose from $2,634 
to $2,854, an absolute increase of about 
8.4 percent. The average maximum sal¬ 
ary rate for the same group rose from 
$3,972 in 1958-59 to $4,255 in 1959-60, or 
about a 7.1 percent increase. During the 
current school year, the average mini¬ 
mum salary rate in divisions and coun¬ 
ties for teachers with four years of 
university preparation is $4,330, up 8.3 
percent from the 1958-59 average of 
$3,997. Average maximum salary paid to 
this group is $6,778, an increase of 10 
percent over the previous average of 
$6,160. Progression from minimum to 
maximum takes about ten to twelve 
years. 

Urban agreements in Alberta indicate 
that city teachers receive lower minima 
and higher maxima. Experience incre¬ 
ments are generally higher. By compari- 

26 


son with divisional and county scale . 
urban undergraduates are demonstrab 
better paid but graduate teachers a 
not. Most urban scales limit allowan ; 
for previous teaching experience ai i 
have not given full credit for servi ; 
with the employing district. This lack f 
placement for teaching experience cc s- 
tinues to be the worst feature of urb a 
agreements and results in making c: y 
salaries much lower than what the seal s 
appear to provide. 

Allowances for administration a< d 
supervision have not kept pace with t e 
substantial increase in the nature a d 
extent of administrative and supervise y 
responsibility. There is a continui g 
deplorable lack of consistency betwe n 
the views of what administrators a:'d 
supervisors should do and what an ade¬ 
quate scale of allowance for such dudes 
should be. 

Most agreements in the province pro¬ 
vide cumulative sick leave and a growi ig 
number provide sabbatical leave, com¬ 
passionate leave, and some form of 
group insurance benefits. A recent trend 
has been the development of provision 
of time for professional preparation, 
investigation, and research. 

During the past year, the Association 
has been involved in a total of 24 con¬ 
tract negotiation disputes. Of these, 
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eleven were settled at bargaining agent 
level, nine at conciliation, and two by 
conciliation board. Two remain un¬ 
settled; one is at conciliation level and 
one has been referred to a conciliation 
board. This aspect of teachers’ economic 
welfare continues to place heavy de¬ 
mands on the services of staff officers. 

The Association is continuing to work 
n improving competence in collective 
argaining. The major features of this 
rogram are the Economic Seminar and 
rea briefing schools. Integrated with 
ese activities is an extensive com- 
unications system, including monthly 
onomic bulletins and weekly progress 
illetins issued during the period from 
arch to June. 

Continuous detailed contacts are 
aintained by the Association with other 
madian teacher organizations, and 
rtieularly the western teacher groups, 
all matters affecting the economic 
Ifare of teachers. The Association was 
presented this year in Winnipeg at the 
astern Salary Conference. Our organ- 
tional pattern in the field of collective 
rgaining continues to enjoy substantial 
cognition in Canada and in many areas 
the United States. 

Pensions Grievance Committee 
A committee to investigate and press 
ward with grievances of Association 
mbers in matters of pensions was 
ablished in 1958. The committee met 
* ice in 1959, on February 7 and Decem- 
' 5. In the February meeting, 14 
evances were considered, of which 
h e were carried forward to the Board 
e Administrators, Teachers’ Retirement 
Fend for reconsideration. For these five, 

< Board saw fit to amend its previous 
i Sings and redress the grievances. 

In the December meeting, the Griev¬ 
ance Committee considered eleven more 
cases. Of these, five will be put before 
the Board of Administrators for recon¬ 
sideration. The committee is chaired by 
H. C. McCall of Stony Plain. Members 
are F. J. Edwards, Edmonton, Miss E. 
Jagoe, Calgary, G. S. Lakie, Lethbridge, 
and Lars Olson, Holden. 


I I. Pensions 

During the last year a great deal of 
Executive Council and committee time 
has been spent in the study of pensions. 
The Board of Administrators, Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund is revising By-law No. 
1 of 1948, and has submitted draft 
proposals to the Executive Council for 
consideration. A joint meeting of the 
Board and Executive Council was held 
in January to discuss proposed changes. 
The major proposed amendments to the 
present by-law include: the right to 
count all pensionable service between 
the ages 30 and 68 to a maximum of 35 
years irrespective of gaps in teaching 
service; reinstatement of pensionable 
service on repayment of contributions 
withdrawn at a probable four percent 
interest rate; changing the amount re¬ 
tained on withdrawal to a charge of $10 
per year of service rather than the re¬ 
tention of the first two years’ contribu¬ 
tions; and to allow pensioners to teach 
80 days in any school year without loss 
of pension. These and other minor 
changes are still in draft form and re¬ 
quire approval by order-in-council before 
becoming effective. 

A special act, we hope, will have been 
approved before the Annual General 
Meeting convenes. This act proposes to 
establish a form of annuity for teachers 
entering the profession after age 50. It 
will be elective and provide an annuity 
purchaseable with the amount con¬ 
tributed by teachers at five percent ot 
salary together with an equal contribu¬ 
tion made by the Government of the 
Province of Alberta. 

Several amendments are being pro¬ 
posed in The Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Act. These include: provision for includ¬ 
ing the teachers of the Lloydminster 
Separate School District under the Act, 
definitely outlining the terms for teach¬ 
er representatives on the Board of Ad¬ 
ministrators, providing coverage under 
the Act for teachers employed as full¬ 
time members of the academic staff of 
the University of Alberta, and placing a 
maximum of 35 years for which a teacher 
must contribute to the Fund. 
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Field Service 


12. Grievances and discipline cases 

Each year the Association deals with 
a number of cases of teachers who feel 
they have been treated unjustly. Such 
grievance cases may involve as much as 
four or five days of a staff officer’s time 
in investigating the circumstances sur¬ 
rounding the grievance, in visiting the 
various parties concerned, and in at¬ 
tempting to effect a fair and equitable 
settlement. During 1959, three teachers 
filed applications for Board of Reference 
hearings, all of which were withdrawn. 
Five principals or vice-principals were 
notified by their school board that their 
respective designations were terminated. 
In all of these instances the principals 
or vice-principals were reinstated. Five 
teachers in their probationary year pro¬ 
tested their dismissal. Three teachers 
had complaints about improper transfer, 
two about unfair inspectors’ reports, and 
another eight had miscellaneous griev¬ 
ances. Many other minor cases in terms 
of difficulty and effort required, also 
occurred. 

It should be noted that there is an 
increasing number of salary grievances, 
that is, teachers who feel there is some¬ 
thing unjust about the rate of pay which 
has been determined for them. 

Executive Council has instructed staff 
officers that in dealing with grievances 
it is not the intention of the Association 
to protect incompetent teachers nor to 
impose such on classrooms and school 
boards. Also, it is not the business of 
staff officers to judge teacher compe¬ 
tence but rather to consider the evalua¬ 
tions of those who are charged with this 
responsibility. Staff officers are required 
to avoid pre-judging and to make sure 
that fair, proper, and legal procedures 
are used throughout. 

Education Liaison 

14. Seminar on grants 

Our Association has been for some 
time cooperating with the Alberta School 
Trustees’ Association in the study of 


The Discipline Committee is chaire 
by Past President Castleton and its men 
bers include: Ada Fraser, G. S. Laki , 
M. Skuba, and J. A. McDonald. Duriri ; 
1959, this committee held three meetins; 
and heard five discipline charges. 1 
one instance the Discipline Committe 
recommended the reinstatement of 
teaching certificate which had bee 
suspended for a year. Two cases wei 
found not guilty on the basis of lack r 
conclusive evidence. In one instance th; 
teacher’s certificate was suspended unt 
proof of fitness to operate in the clas 
room was forthcoming and in the r 
maining case the teacher was severe 1 
reprimanded and assessed $100 of th 
costs of the hearing. It should be emph 
sized that the investigation preceding 
discipline case very frequently takes i 
several days of Mr. Eyres’ time. In adc 
tion a number of discipline charges a 
investigated which, for lack of sufficie 
evidence, are not referred by Executi 
Council to the Discipline Committee. 

13. Services 

During 1959, staff officers spent a 
total of 367 days in committee meetin s 
of various kinds, including executi 1 e 
meetings, for an average of 73 per st; if 
officer. They spent a total of 34 days n 
grievances away from the office, and 15 
days on conferences for an average of 1 
per staff officer. Conventions added up 
to 68 days for an average of 13.6 per 
staff officer. Saturdays spent at me t- 
ings, conferences, and the like totalled 
122 for an average of 24.4 per staff offi¬ 
cer. Total mileage travelled by car vas 
58,445 with an average of 11,689 per staff 
officer, and by airplane 70,075 miles for 
an average of 14,015 per staff officer 

Within the Province 

school grants. A pamphlet entitled 
“School Grants” produced by the Divi¬ 
sion of Educational Administration at 
the University of Alberta was prepared 
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for the two organizations. In October, 
1959, a three-day seminar was held in 
Banff. There, by panel and discussion, 
the present grant structure with its 
strengths and weaknesses was carefully 
scrutinized. The general outline of a 
foundation program proposal was pre¬ 
sented. All agreed that equalization of 
basic educational services is desirable. 
)ur own representatives are quite con- 
erned that the grant structure should 
ncourage school boards to employ ex- 
erienced teachers who are well quail¬ 
ed, if this can be accomplished without 
ny implication of a provincial salary 
hedule. It is the intention of the Ex- 
utive Council that there be continued 
articipation on our part in the study of 
hool grants. 

. Labour Management Conference 

The Association was represented at 
le Labour Management Conference 
>lled by the Minister of Labour to dis- 
ss proposed amendments to The Al- 
rta Labour Act. The Executive Council 
concerned about the proposed amend- 
? lent to Section 99 which states that in 
■ ly dispute where the “health and wel¬ 
fare of the people of the province, or of 
me of them, is in serious jeopardy”, 
e Minister of Labour may establish a 
ocedure and settle the dispute. Strong 
protests over the inclusion of the word 
‘ welfare” have been placed before the 
Minister of Labour. 

Collective Bargaining Seminar— 

University of Alberta 
The Association was represented at a 
Collective Bargaining Seminar held at 
the University in October. The chief con¬ 
sultant was Mr. S. K. Learie, Q.C., of the 
Niagara Industrial Relations Institute. 
The seminar consisted, almost exclusive¬ 
ly, of management representatives. Tech¬ 
niques valuable to the Association were 
noted and have since been instituted. 

i 7. Joint Committee 
A portion of the executive of the 
teachers’ and the trustees’ organizations 
met twice in 1959 as a joint committee. 


The presidents, the secretaries, and for 
The Alberta Teachers’ Association the 
vice-president and past president are in¬ 
cluded in the representation. Topics of 
discussion are those of mutual concern 
and have covered such matters as the 
trustees’ request for earlier dates of 
resignation and dismissals, our request 
that all school boards be permitted to 
contribute to group insurance and health 
schemes, school grants, a survey of 
teacher housing, collective bargaining 
procedures, and the definition of a 
school. During the November meeting 
of this joint committee proposed legis¬ 
lative changes are discussed. When 
agreement can be reached with the 
trustees there is usually a good chance 
that proposed legislation may be 
adopted. 

18. Coordinating Committee 

The members of the joint committee 
mentioned above meet with representa¬ 
tives of the Department of Education as 
the Coordinating Committee. In 1959, 
this committee met twice to consider 
legislation. Any one of the three organiz¬ 
ations represented may propose legis¬ 
lative changes. In practice, a large num¬ 
ber is proposed by the Department of 
Education. It usually requires two meet¬ 
ings for a thorough and careful consider¬ 
ation and reconsideration of proposed 
amendments to The School Act and the 
Revised General Regulations of the De¬ 
partment of Education. In 1959, we sug¬ 
gested an amendment to section 372, 
subsection 3 of The School Act which 
served to clarify the procedure in the 
termination of designation of principals 
and vice-principals. We also gave con¬ 
siderable thought to a proposed addition 
to section 350 of The School Act which 
would permit school boards to suspend 
teachers for reasons of physical or men¬ 
tal health. This matter was set aside for 
a year for further study. 

19. Home and school 

Close liaison continues to exist be¬ 
tween The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
and The Alberta Federation of Home and 
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School Associations incorporated. Mrs. 
Saville represented The Alberta Teach¬ 
ers’ Association at the 1959 Banff Con¬ 
ference of the Home and School Asso¬ 
ciation, and Mr. Ingram acted as con¬ 
sultant for the curriculum section of this 
workshop. Mr. Ingram has also served 
as a consultant on the Home and School 
TV Committee. Most staff officers of the 
Association have addressed home and 
school local associations on a variety of 
educational topics. 

20. In-service Education Committee 
During the past year, two meetings of 
the In-service Education Committee have 
been held for the purpose of exchanging 
ideas and information on in-service edu¬ 
cation programs as well as to facilitate 
their expansion. The In-service Educa¬ 
tion Committee has endorsed the idea 
of specialist councils organized under 
The Alberta Teachers’ Association and 
believes that a valuable contribution of 
these councils will be in initiating in- 
service education projects such as sum¬ 
mer seminars in the various subject 
areas. The In-service Education Com¬ 
mittee consists of representatives from 
The Alberta Teachers’ Association, the 
Department of Education, the Faculty of 
Education, the Faculty of Arts and 
Science, the Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association, and representatives from 


the Edmonton and Calgary school sy; 
terns. The Alberta Teachers’ Associatio:i 
is represented on this committee bv 
E. J. L. Guertin and E. J. Ingram. 

2 I. Meeting with school secretaries 
Dr. Clarke and Mr. McFetridge a- 
tended a meeting of the executive of tin 
Alberta School Secretaries’ Associatio i 
to discuss the feasibility of a teacher , 
record book. As a result, a resolution ; 
before this Annual General Meeting fc- 
discussion. The Executive Council is fo - 
wording this' resolution with no recon 
mendation and at the wish of the ASS . 
executive. 

22. ASTA Convention 
The Association was represented 
the annual Alberta School Trustee ’ 
Association Convention in 1959. M . 
Staples, our president, was given i 
place on the agenda, and spoke of tl ; 
improvement in relationships betwes i 
the two associations. He stressed the ir • 
portance of the changed and enlargi 1 
enrolments in the Faculty of Educatic i 
this year, and pointed to this as a maj r 
sign of the improvement in the status f 
the teaching profession. The truste s 
defeated a resolution calling for t e 
provincial government to establish i 
independent commission to formula e 
a provincial salary schedule for teache 


Education Liaison Beyond the Province 


23. Western Conference of Teacher 
Organizations 

This conference is held annually and 
its purpose is staff training through the 
exchange of ideas. The president, gen¬ 
eral secretary, and one other executive 
assistant from each teacher organization 
usually attend. This year the theme of 
the conference was professional develop¬ 
ment or those activities of the teacher 
organizations designed to improve the 
competence of teachers. It was clear at 
the Saskatoon meeting that each teacher 
organization spent somewhat less than 
half of its time and energy in pro¬ 


fessional development activities. It was 
also clear that each organization was 
concerned about increasing this par¬ 
ticular effort. Considerable time aid 
thought was given to the possibility of 
cooperation between the western asso¬ 
ciations in programs of professional 
development. The president and the 
director of the Canadian Teachers’ Fed¬ 
eration showed considerable interest in 
this sort of cooperative activity. One 
afternoon session was devoted to research 
and coordination with the CTF research 
division. Next year’s conference is 
planned for Alberta. 
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24. Western Canada Conference on 
Teacher Education 

Each year this conference is held in 
one of the four western provinces. 
Typically the presidents and secretaries 
of teachers’ organizations attend, the 
registrars of the Departments of Educa¬ 
tion, the coordinators of teacher educa¬ 
tion and the dean of the Faculty of 
Education or the principal of the teach¬ 
ers’ college. In 1959, this conference 
was held in Winnipeg. It serves to facili¬ 
tate more uniform certification in the 
western provinces and to bring the 
teacher organizations’ viewpoint on 
teacher education before the other in¬ 
terested bodies. The 1959 conference 
considered the following four topics: 

—role of the demonstration school in 
teacher education, 

—role of the practising teacher in 
teacher education, 

—preparation of teachers for adminis¬ 
trative tasks in which all teachers 
participate, 

—role of teacher education institutions 
in in-service education of practising 
teachers. 

The 1960 conference to be held in 
v'ancouver will have as its major theme 
The Royal Commission reports’ recom¬ 
mendations on teacher education”. 

c5. Canadian Teachers' Federation 
The November, 1959 issue of The AT A 
Magazine contains an article on the 
anadian Teachers’ Federation. During 
1959, a crisis in the affairs of this or¬ 
ganization was precipitated when On¬ 
tario did not accede to the raising of the 
fees from $1 per member to $1.25 per 
member. This resulted in a special con¬ 
ference to review the functions of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation. The Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association called to¬ 
gether five of its past presidents as a 
committee to advise on this matter and 
found the services of this committee so 
useful that it has been constituted a 
standing committee on Canadian Teach¬ 
ers’ Federation affairs. 

In the spring of 1959, the Federation 
held a seminar on public relations which 


brought together representatives from 
teachers’ organizations across the Domin¬ 
ion. This seminar is in line with our 
Association’s views of the functions of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 

The 1960 Canadian Teachers’ Federa¬ 
tion annual meeting will be held in 
Winnipeg. It is to be hoped that with an 
agreed list of functions, the Federation 
can now look forward to clear sailing. 

26. Canadian Education Association 

The Canadian Education Association 
annual conference was held in Saskatoon 
in September, 1959. Most of the dele¬ 
gates are from departments of education 
or are administrators of large school 
systems. In addition, each teacher or¬ 
ganization tends to send its president 
and general secretary. This year’s con¬ 
ference included a concurrent section on 
educational research, an excellent panel 
on reading and an address by Dr. 
J. W. T. Spinks, president of the Uni¬ 
versity of Saskatchewan. One of the most 
valuable features of the conference is 
the opportunity for informal discussions 
with superintendents and Department of 
Education officials from across the 
Dominion. 

27. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 

In 1959, Mr. Arnold Henderson and 
Dr. Clarke were the delegates to this 
conference. Since it includes representa¬ 
tives from all over the United States, it 
is an excellent place to discover what 
are the latest trends in education in 
that country. Last year, special attention 
was paid by your Association’s delegates 
to merit pay, to teacher aides, to under¬ 
achievement, to grouping, to research, 
and to the new mathematics. Your gen¬ 
eral secretary was able to inform the 
Executive Council and other interested 
persons of the latest thinking in these 
matters. Since it is a well-known fact 
that many educational trends which are 
developed in the United States later 
show up in Alberta, attendance at this 
conference can be most useful. 
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28. British Columbia Teachers' 
Federation Workshop 

Norman Bragg represented the Asso¬ 
ciation at the British Columbia Teachers’ 
Federation workshop held in Nelson at 
the same time as our own Banff Con¬ 
ference. This conference dealt with the 
problem of what constitutes a profession 
and how teachers qualify as professional 
personnel. One section of the conference 
outlined the functions and the duties of 
the various supervisory personnel in 
British Columbia. Of considerable in¬ 
terest to the British Columbia Teachers’ 
Federation is the work being done by 
local associations, particularly, in the 
curriculum field. The conference is held 
at the Notre Dame College in Nelson. 
Two entire motels were reserved for 
teachers and their families. In this way 
our representative was able to meet a 
small number of teachers quite inti¬ 
mately. This perhaps has some advantage 
over the dormitory type of accommoda¬ 


Professional 

30. Library 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Library contains 1,500 volumes which 
are available on loan to any member of 
the Association. Postage is paid both 
ways on all books. A copy of the library 
catalogue is available upon request. Dur¬ 
ing 1959, approximately 400 books were 
loaned from the library as compared 
with 250 the previous year. For the past 
year, the Library Committee and Execu¬ 
tive Council have been negotiating with 
the University of Alberta to have the 
facilities of the Education Library made 
available to all Alberta teachers on the 
same basis as the Association library 
now operates. Unfortunately, because of 
space and staff shortages, the University 
was not able to provide these services. 
The Library Committee and your Execu¬ 
tive Council is now preparing other plans 
to improve library services and bring the 
library up-to-date. It is hoped that by 
this time next year the library will be 
revamped and a new catalogue available. 


tion. We trust that future visits will 
maintain a steady interest in our mutual 
problems. 

29. NEA salary school 

F. J. C. Seymour attended the National 
Education Association Second Nations 
School for Teacher Salary Scheduling, 
held in Washington, D. C., Noven 
ber 11-14, 1959, as keynote speaker an 
guest consultant. He presented a pape 
on the Alberta approach to teacher; 
economic welfare to delegates repre 
senting every state in the United State 
and acted with the NEA defence counst 
as a team in workshop sessions. Hi 
major address has been widely quote 
in NEA and state teacher publication; 
During his stay in Washington, Mr. Se; 
mour held talks with senior officials t 
most of the departments of the Nation? 
Education Association and with D 
William G. Carr, executive secretary. 


Development 

31. Scholarships and loans 

The following Association scholarshi s 
were awarded for 1959 on the basis f 
Policy Resolution 16.01: Clarence Sa - 
som Memorial Gold Medal and Claren a 
Sansom Scholarship in Education, Ro s 
Eugene Traub; John Walker Barnet 
Scholarship in Education, Frederi k 
Enns; Milton Ezra LaZerte Scholarship 
in Education, Raymond Andrew Christ¬ 
enson; Cedric Oliver Hicks. Scholarship 
in Education, Walter Riedel; John Mac- 
donald Scholarship in Education, M;ss 
Mary Ann Hancock; Hubert Charles 
Newland Scholarship in Education, Miss 
F. K. Gay Gallivan; Thomas Edwin Adal¬ 
bert Stanley Scholarship in Education, 
Lawrence Edward Rappel; Mary Roberta 
Crawford Scholarship in Education, Miss 
Marjorie J. Clark. The remaining three 
scholarships were not awarded. 

Three scholarships are offered to 
students taking post-graduate work in 
education during a regular winter 
session at any university recognized by 
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the University of Alberta. Four scholar¬ 
ships are offered to students in the 
Faculty of Education, University of Al¬ 
berta, who are proceeding from their 
third to the fourth year. Four scholar¬ 
ships are offered to teachers with per¬ 
manent certificates who have completed 
three years of the bachelor of education 
program and are proceeding to the fourth 
year of the program by intramural study. 

The $2,400 Alberta Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion Fellowship in Education is offered 
to residents of Alberta, who are mem¬ 
bers of the Association, and who are 
idmitted to the School of Graduate 
Studies of the University of Alberta for 
ltramural study at a regular winter 
ession on a doctoral program in educa¬ 
tion. The deadline for applications, 
'hich must be filed with head office of 
the Association, is March 15. 

This is a new fellowship offered for 
he first time for a regular winter 
ession in the 1960-61 academic year 
n the Faculty of Education, University 
■f Alberta. It was approved at the last 
vnnual General Meeting. It is open to 
tudents who wish to do doctoral work 
in any one of the four divisions of the 
acuity of Education. The fellowship is 
warded for a year and can be allocated 
o the same person for a second year. 
The Alberta Teachers’ Association Pro- 
essional Assistance Program provides 
terest free loans to a maximum of $800 
o Alberta teachers holding permanent 
ertification and a satisfactory university 
record who wish to further their pro¬ 
fessional education during a regular 
.inter session at any university recog¬ 
nized by the Faculty of Education, Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta. 

Under The Alberta Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion Professional Assistance Program, 
six loans were granted for the 1959-60 
university year to a total of $3,500, which 
amount exhausted the funds available 
for loans as of October 1, 1959. Several 
applications for loans therefore had to 
be turned down because of insufficient 
funds. In the previous three years, a 
total of $12,000 was granted in loans. 
The Professional Assistance Fund avail¬ 


able for loans amounts to $10,000, but, 
as indicated above, most of this is out on 
loan at any one time. 

32. Research 

The Alberta Advisory Committee on 
Educational Research, organized in 1954, 
has continued to expand its research 
work with the Faculty of Education, the 
Department of Education, The Alberta 
Federation of Home and School Associ¬ 
ations Incorporated, the Alberta School 
Trustees’ Association, and The Alberta 
Teachers’ Association as cooperating 
organizations. 

The Alberta Journal of Educational 
Research is published quarterly at a 
subscription rate of $3. Newsletters and 
monographs are published at intervals as 
material and finances permit. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
maintains a trust fund for research into 
which is paid the amount of $1,000 
annually out of general revenue. The 
interest on this fund may be used for 
research. The Executive Council makes 
an annual grant of $1,500 to the Alberta 
Advisory Committee on Educational Re¬ 
search, part of this being allocated to 
the current account and the remainder 
to the capital account. 

During 1959, local associations of The 
Alberta Teachers’ Association con¬ 
tributed a total of $413 to the Alberta 
Advisory Committee on Educational Re¬ 
search. During the previous year a total 
of $659 was contributed. 

If the recommendations of the Alberta 
Royal Commission on Education are 
adopted, more funds for research will 
be made available and the educational 
research organization at the University 
of Alberta will be reconstituted on a 
more formal basis. 

In addition to its assistance to the 
Alberta Advisory Committee on Educa¬ 
tional Research, The Alberta Teachers’ 
Association has undertaken research 
projects on its own as well as in co¬ 
operation with other groups. The Asso¬ 
ciation is presently conducting a pilot 
project in public relations, and in co¬ 
operation with the Alberta School 
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Trustees’ Association and the Depart¬ 
ment of Education is conducting a study 
of teacher housing. 

Local associations, sublocals, and 
school staffs have also been encouraged 
to initiate action research projects. The 
public relations bulletin mentioned else¬ 
where in this report is partially devoted 
to encouraging and assisting locals, sub¬ 
locals, and school staffs in research 
activities. 

33. Conventions 

Sixteen conventions were held during 
1959-60. The Association guest speakers 
were: Dr. Lester Ball, Dr. E. W. Buxton, 
Senator Donald Cameron, Professor 
W. B. Doekrell, Dr. John MacDonald, Dr. 
Van Miller, Dr. Hollis Moore, Dr. Fred T. 
Tyler, Dr. L. Vredevoe, and Dr. W. H. 
Worth. 

The Department of Education and the 
Faculty of Education were represented 
at each convention, and the Association 
was represented by one or more district 
representatives or elected officers and a 
staff officer. Themes for conventions in 
general dealt with professional improve¬ 
ment along the lines of “Changes in 
Methods of Teaching”, “Curriculum in 
Action”, and various other topics dealing 
with or arising out of the report of the 
Cameron Commission. 

34. The ATA Banff Conference 

The eleventh Association conference 
was held in the Banff School of Fine 
Arts, Banff, during the week of 
August 16-22, 1959. Fifty-six delegates 
representing 54 locals attended the gen¬ 
eral course and 19 registered in The 
Alberta Teachers’ Association Publica¬ 
tions course. In addition, six Executive 
Council members and nine guests at¬ 
tended the general course. 

The consultants were: Alberta Teach¬ 
ers’ Association Policy and Administra¬ 
tion, Mrs. Inez K. Castleton, past presi¬ 
dent, The Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
Calgary; Curriculum Development, Dr. 
Herbert T. Coutts, dean, Faculty of Edu¬ 
cation, University of Alberta, Edmonton; 
Educational Publicity and Public Rela- 
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tions, Ernest J. Ingram, executive assis 
ant, The Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
Edmonton; Group Dynamics, Frank Ai ¬ 
der son, principal, Puget Sound Junio - 
High School, Seattle; Alberta Teacher:’ 
Association Publications, Dr. Theodor 1 
Peterson, dean, College of Joumalis: i 
and Communications, University of I 
linois, Urbana, Illinois. 

The following representatives from 
other organizations were in attendant : 
Ed Borth, Alberta School Secretarie ’ 
Association; A. B. Evenson, Departmer 
of Education; Dr. G. L. Mowat, Faculi' 
of Education; Mrs. Marjorie Tory, Tim 
Alberta Federation of Home and Scho. 
Associations Incorporated; Fred Nak 
nechny, Saskatchewan Teachers’ Fede 
ation; Cyril Pyrch, Alberta Scho 
Inspectors’ Association; Mrs. C. B. A: 
drews, Alberta School Trustees’ Ass 
ciation; Mrs. Hazel Hodson, Britif 
Columbia Teachers’ Federation; J. I. 
Sigurjonnson, Manitoba Teachers’ S - 
ciety. 

A panel discussion on school law as 
applies to teachers, an address by D . 
Ted Peterson, the Thursday aftemoc i 
excursion, and the square dance roundc1 
out the week. 

Plans have been made to hold ti e 
twelfth annual conference at the Ban ftjj 
School of Fine Arts during the week f 
August 14-20. The program has beta 
revised and will consist of three topic : 
Alberta Teachers’ Association Policy and 
Administration, Curriculum, and Pub¬ 
licity and Public Relations. Each of these 
topics will be for four days’ duration 
with two additional general sessions. 

The original organization of the Ban if 
Conference was for the purpose of in¬ 
forming as many members as soon as 
possible about Association affairs. Dur¬ 
ing the last 11 years, probably over 500 
of our members have attended the Banff 
Conference. For some years, there has 
been talk of revising the courses so that 
a more intensive program could be of¬ 
fered. This was formally requested in 
two resolutions submitted to the 1959 
Annual General Meeting and a commit¬ 
tee was appointed to study the matter. 
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The Executive Council later directed 
that the revision be made. The purpose 
of the courses will be to develop leader¬ 
ship, and the Executive Council wishes 
to impress on locals the necessity of 
sending delegates who are vitally in¬ 
terested in each topic and who will be¬ 
come active local members. 

In order to make it possible for all 
locals to send one delegate and at the 
same time, over a period of years, have 
a member or members conversant in all 
topics it was necessary to cycle local 
attendance. Consequently, local associa¬ 
tions have been divided into three 
groups. At the end of three years, locals 
will have had someone attend each of 
the three courses. Some deviation from 
this is allowed in making it possible for 
the large city locals to send more than 
one delegate each year. 

S5. Improvement of Instruction series 

During 1959, The Alberta Teachers’ 
\ssociation has published three mono¬ 
graphs in its series on the Improvement 
f Instruction. These are: Action Re- 
earch (a guide to curriculum improve¬ 
ment) by E. J. Ingram; The Improvement 
'if Written Language Through Action 
Research by R. D. Armstrong; and Help¬ 
ing the Underachiever by Dr. D. J. 
Chabassol. Two monographs, both on 
eading, are scheduled for publication 
!ater this year. Five additional mono¬ 
graphs in the series are being prepared 
tor publication during the 1960-61 school 
term. Any or all of these monographs are 
available to Alberta teachers on request. 

In addition to the series on the im¬ 
provement of instruction, a series of five 
monographs on problems of education 
will be prepared for the 1960-61 school 
term. The purpose of this series is to 
provide teachers with information not 
readily available from other sources. 

36. Curriculum 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association has 
expanded its activities in curriculum 
development during 1959. Many action 
research projects have been conducted 
by local associations, sublocals, and 


school staffs. In addition to local activi¬ 
ties, the Association itself is repre¬ 
sented on several departmental curricu¬ 
lum committees. These include: General 
Curriculum Committee, Elementary Cur¬ 
riculum Committee, Junior High School 
Curriculum Committee, High School Cur¬ 
riculum Committee, High School En¬ 
trance Examinations Board, High School 
and University Matriculation Examina¬ 
tions Board, Joint Committee to Co¬ 
ordinate University and High School 
Curricula, Audio-Visual Aids Committee, 
Radio Committee, Board of Teacher Edu¬ 
cation and Certification, and Coordinat¬ 
ing Committee. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Curriculum Committee consists of the 
Association’s representatives on the 
various departmental committees. The 
work of this committee consists of in¬ 
vestigation of all resolutions submitted 
to it by each Annual General Meeting, 
and reporting on these to the following 
Annual General Meeting. It also reviews 
current curriculum resolutions prior to 
their presentation to an Annual General 
Meeting. 

The Curriculum Committee can also 
recommend curriculum studies to the 
Executive Council. During January, 1960, 
the Curriculum Committee made an ex¬ 
haustive study of the curriculum sec¬ 
tions of the report of the Alberta Royal 
Commission on Education. This study has 
resulted in a number of executive resolu¬ 
tions to be brought before this Annual 
General Meeting. 

37. Public relations 

During 1959, the public relations 
activities of the Association have been 
incorporated more closely with the other 
professional development projects, be¬ 
cause of our conviction that public rela¬ 
tions depends in the final analysis upon 
the overall activities and actions of the 
Association. 

Each year, The Alberta Teachers’ 
Association sponsors the official opening 
of Education Week. This year, the cere¬ 
monies were held in Red Deer. Senator 
Donald Cameron was invited to deliver 
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the keynote address. The Association 
also sponsors an annual dinner for teach¬ 
er and ex-teacher MLA’s. The vocations 
information folder prepared by the 
Association in 1958 has received wide¬ 
spread distribution. During 1959, over 
30,000 copies were distributed to high 
school students throughout Alberta. The 
career in teaching leaflet first published 
in 1958 has been revised and is available 
to all interested persons upon request. 

The public relations pilot project re¬ 
ported last year is now nearly com¬ 
pleted. The results should be available 
by late 1960 or early 1961. 

The public relations bulletin published 
quarterly contains information and sug¬ 
gestions for conducting public relations 


and education programs at the local 
level. This bulletin is mailed to princi 
pals of multi-room schools, secretaries of 
local associations, public relations chair 
men of local associations, superintend 
ents of schools, and various Department 
of Education and Faculty of Educatior 
officials. 

A catalogue of public relations anc 
curriculum materials available from th 
Association library and other sources i 
available upon request. 

Requests for field services in publi 
relations and professional developmer 
continue to expand, but because of th 
increasing activities of the Associatio 
in all areas, many of these request 
cannot be met. 


Notice regarding Application 
for Pension by Retiring Teachers 

The Board of Administrators, Teachers’ Retirement Fund, wishes to remind all 
retiring teachers that pensions do not begin automatically, and that it is neces¬ 
sary for them to make application. 

All teachers who plan to retire as at June 30, 1960 are urged to contact the 
Board as soon as possible so that the granting of their pensions will not be 
delayed. Formal application for pension must be filed in the office before 
September 1, 1960 if pension is to begin as of September 1 (see 9[f]). The 
application forms may be obtained from the office of the Board of Administra¬ 
tors, Teachers' Retirement Fund, 9929 - 103 Street, Edmonton. 

Board of Administrators 
Teachers' Retirement Fund 

By-law No. 1 of 1948 

9. (a) Any teacher who retires from teaching service upon or after 
attaining the age of 60 years and who has completed not less than 
15 years of pensionable service, shall be paid a normal pension 
out of the Fund upon his written application to the Board. 

(f) Unless otherwise ordered by the Board, a pension shall commence 
on the first day of the month next following the receipt by the 
Board of the application unless salary as a teacher is then currently 
accruing to, the applicant in which case it shall commence on the 
first day of the month next following cessation thereof; and shall 
accrue and be paid monthly in equal installments on the last day 
of each month. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



Official Bulletin 

No. 202 


<amination in Social Studies 30 
The following changes will be made 
lis year in the essay question on Social 
udies 30: 

Two short essays will be required in¬ 
stead of the one long essay of former 
papers. 


■ Each essay will have a possible value 
of 20 marks and will be evaluated 
according to the simplified scoring 
plan given below. 

The changes are being made to achieve 
a greater degree of fairness and uni¬ 
formity in the marking of the essays and 


Essay Evaluation Sheet 



Possible Marks 

Student's 

Score 



Average 

Average; 

Superior 


A. CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION: 
Suitable introduction 

0 

1 

2 


Points clearly expressed 
(supported by reasons) 

(Check: 1111111) 

(as checked up to 
a total of 7) 


Organization 
(Evidence of plan) 

0 

1 

2 


Suitable Conclusion 
(A finished work) 

0 

1 

2 


B. LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION: 

• Vocabulary: Choice of words, 

terms, or figures of speech 

0 

1 

2 


C. CORRECTNESS OF WORK: 

Errors in spelling 
(Check: 1111) 

(4 plus) 

0 

(1 to 3) 

1 

(None) 

2 


Errors in grammar or syntax: 
(Check: 1111) 

(4 plus) 

0 

(1 to 3) 

1 

(None) 

2 


Errors in punctuation: 

(Check: 1 1) 

(Any) 

0 

(Any) 

0 

(None) 

1 



SCORE (13) 

Possible 

20 

Student's 
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to give the students a greater opportu¬ 
nity to express themselves in their 
written work. 

Examination in English 30 
In response to a request for a ruling 
concerning the acceptability of certain 
forms of spelling and usage on the Eng¬ 
lish 30 examination, teachers are hereby 
advised that the Guide to Modern Eng¬ 
lish by Corbin, Perrin and Buxton, An 
English Handbook by Scargill and the 
dictionaries listed on page 32 of the 
Senior High School Curriculum Guide for 
Language and Literature are to be con¬ 
sidered as authoritative references. If 
the references are not in agreement con¬ 
cerning a given item, the different forms 
will be accepted as alternatives. 


Ontario summer course 

The Ontario Department of Educatior 
proposes to offer a summer course en 
titled “Advanced Course for Teachers o 
English as a Second Language to Adults’ 
The course is intended, primarily, to 
prepare teachers for the instruction o 
adult newcomers to Canada. The cours 
commences July 4 and extends t > 
August 5, 1960. 

Transportation charges and registr; • 
tion fee will be paid by the Departmer t 
of Citizenship and Immigration. 

Those interested should apply to thj 
Department of Education, Edmontoi, 
Alberta, by the first of May. Applicatioi s 
should include teaching background ar t 
experience. 


In Memory 


Name 

Viola A. Bendiksen 
♦Kathleen Bolch 
Ernest E. Culley 
Lorna J. Ferguson 
'Amy W. Fillmore 
Donald H. Gilchrist 
* Abigail F. Haslam 
♦Norman A. Houghton 
Evan H. Kelly 
♦Minnie L. Legate 
George Lepp 
Catherine I. Moody 
♦Ethalinda A. Morrison 
Charles G. Murray 
Helen Genevieve Partridge 
Evelyn Pearson 
Floyd M. Strong 
♦William T. Tait 
John G. Third 
♦Elizabeth White' 


Last Employment 
Edmonton S.D. 7 
Ponoka S.D. 34 
Calgary S.D. 19 
Calgary S.D. 19 
New Vegreville S.D. 1480 
Castor S.D. 27 
Edmonton S.D. 7 
Killam S.D. 22 
Castor S.D. 27 
Drumheller S.D. 2472 
Warner County 5 
Stony Plain S.D. 23 
Edmonton S.D. 7 
Edmonton S.D. 7 
Lethbridge S.D. 51 
Camrose S.D. 1315 
Three Hills S.D. 60 
Edmonton S.D. 7 
Three Hills S.D. 60 
Lethbridge S.D. 7 


Date of Death 
Oct. 2, 1959 
Oct. 9, 1959 
Aug. 3, 1959 
Sept. 1, 1959 
Dec. 6, 1959 
Dec. 9, 1959 
Jan. 30, 1960 
Nov. 29, 1959 
Nov. 13, 1958 
Dec. 7, 1959 
Nov. 20, 1959 
Feb. 2, 1960 
Dec. 21, 1959 
Feb. 6, 1960 
Nov. 24, 1959 
Nov. 30, 1959 
Nov. 11, 1959 
Oct. 31, 1959 
May 25, 1959 
Dec. 16, 1959 


“"Pensioners 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


IN 


SUMMER SESSION, I960 


JUNE 27 to AUGUST 12 


DEGREE COURSES: B.A., B.Ed., B.P.Ed., M.A., M.Ed., B.Com., B.H.E. 
CREDIT OFFERINGS will total 174 courses and sample many fields, e.g. 
Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry Choral Music 


Ancient History 
Chaucer 

Fiction Writing and Criticism 
International Trade 
History of Art 

French Literature of the 16th 
Century 

Commercial and Industrial 
Geography 
Canada After 1867 
Readings in Italian 
Topics in Geometry 


Basketball, Tennis, Track 
and Field 

European Governments 
Children’s Theatre 
School Finance 

Speech Correction for Classroom 
Teachers 

Comparative Education 
Teaching Mentally and Physically 
Handicapped 

Methods of Adult Education 
Evaluation and Individual Tests 


A full calendar statement of all Summer Session offerings is available on 
request from The Registrar. 

DATES AND REGISTRATION REGULATIONS 
Registration by mail or in person before June 1 is requested. 

Applications for registration made after June 1 will be accepted if there are 
vacancies in the classes to which admission is sought and will be subject to 
a late-registration fee of $5. 

The last permissible date for registration is June 27 which is the first day 
of lectures. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE ARTS — THEATRE, MUSIC, ART, DANCE — 
JUNE 27 - AUGUST 20 

Non-Credit Courses Include: Acting, Speech, Stage Movement, Stagecrafts, 
Scene Design, Directing, Children’s Theatre; elementary, intermediate and 
advanced music programs, theory, instrumental, vocal, opera workshops; 
dance styles, dance history, movement analysis, lecture demonstrations, 
master classes; painting, drawing, sculpture. 

Special Events: Theatre and opera performances, dance recital, sculpture 
exhibition, a noon-hour festival preview with Lister Sinclair interviewing 
Festival artists and visiting instructors. 

The Summer School on Public Affairs will feature a Seminar on Africa in 
addition to other courses pertaining to world affairs. 

Summer School of Communications: Radio, TV, film courses and productions. 

For further information and application forms for non-credit courses 
please write to: 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
The Department of Extension 
The University of British Columbia 
Vancouver 8, B.C. 
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PROFILE 


The Craven School, built in 1920 to 
replace the original log building of 1908, 
stands back from the sweep of the cor- 
rection-line road south and west of 
Barrhead. We left the highway and 
turned into a grassy trail through the 
school yard, soft with spring thaw, and 
stopped in front of the white frame 
building, set against silent poplars asleep 
in the April sunshine. At the east side 
of the school clearing stood the neatly- 
stacked woodpile, guarded by the stiff 
sentinel hand pump. The bare poplars 
dozed silently around the three remain¬ 
ing sides of the yard, spilling forward 
in thinning ranks toward the softball 
diamond at the front. As we gathered up 
our camera from the back seat, the 
fragrant tang of woodsmoke from the 
school’s iron stove drifted into the car, 
along with the murmur of voices from 
the open school door. 

Jack Harris stepped from the school 
he has served for 47 years to welcome 
us. At 69 years of age, he is still tall 
and straight, keen of eye and ear, alert 
and agile, and with the ineffable some¬ 
thing about his speech and deportment 
that tells you that he graduated from an 
English grammar school. Together we 
went into the neat classroom where 22 
students from Grades I to IX worked 
quietly in their seats. The three begin¬ 
ners were enjoying their play period 
with plasticine, two Grade IX students 
diagrammed the lift-pump, and a Grade 
VI boy struggled with the mysteries of 
the past participle. Once the picture¬ 
taking was over, the class ended the 
school day with a singing period. After 
the warm-up scales, the children sang, 
appropriately off-key, in three tremulous 
parts, “Spring is Comirig”, and Brahm’s 
“Lullaby”, and finally, “God Save the 
Queen”. 

After the last little student had gone, 
waving shyly, we went down the road to 



The greatest thing . . 

... is to have the respect 
and friendship 
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the snug teacherage-farmhouse for a cup 
of strong tea, served by Mrs. Harris, who 
had come over from Southampton as a 
war bride in 1919. From his favorite 
easy chair, Mr. Harris told us he had 
been raised in Sussex, the son of a head¬ 
master in the county’s schools. He had 
taken up the profession himself, and 
after teaching for three years in Eng¬ 
land, had emigrated to Canada in 1913, 
leaving his bride-to-be in the Old Coun¬ 
try. He took a teaching position in 
raven in this year, but 1915 saw him 
tack in England as a Lieutenant in the 
rish Fusiliers. At the end of three years 
f active service, he was severely 
ounded near Drury in 1918, and in- 
alided back to England where he re¬ 
ived his discharge in July, 1919. He 
turned to his teaching position at 
raven with his bride, and he and Mrs. 
arris have given their energies and 
rvice to the community ever since. 

We asked them for the highlights of 
iieir long stay in the district, and they 
)th agreed that the naming of the new 
140,000 junior high school in Barrhead 
honor of Mr. Harris topped the list. 
i. think the greatest thing about our 
ears in the community has been the 


. . of the community 



feeling that we are among friends,” Mr. 
Harris reflected. “The naming of the 
school in my honor means a great deal 
to us both because it expresses the 
respect and friendship of the community 
for my services here. I am deeply grate¬ 
ful for this.” Mrs. Harris spoke of the 
Christmas concerts for which her hus¬ 
band’s school has been so famous, and of 
their daughter who was also a teacher, 
and of their son who farms Mr. Harris’ 
original holding in the district. 

They both expressed appreciation for 
the banquet held in their honor on the 
day of the official opening of the new 
school. “My fellow teachers in the Barr¬ 
head ATA Local sponsored this event, 
and presented me with a pen and pencil 
set,” Mr. Harris said. “The school commit¬ 
tee of the county presented me with an 
engraved wrist watch. I shall always keep 
them as happy reminders of my long 
stay in the district.” 

We drove by the Craven school on our 
way back. Deserted now, it rested quietly 
in the early evening light against its 
backdrop of trees, as if waiting for an 
old friend who would come in the morn¬ 
ing. 

— J. D. McFetridge 

Grade XII Summer School 
for Teachers 

The special six-week summer session 
for teachers with matriculation defi¬ 
ciencies, sponsored by the Department of 
Education with the University of Al¬ 
berta, will be held in Edmonton on the 
university campus from July 4 to 
August 13, 1960. 

Full particulars of courses available, 
registration fees, course loads, and appli¬ 
cation forms may be obtained by writing 
to the Coordinator of Teacher Education, 
Department of Education, Edmonton. 

Registrations are required not later 
than April 30. 
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Career events 

The Association has been playing an 
increasing part in the career events 
sponsored jointly by the schools and by 
the guidance branch of the Department 
of Education. Mr. McFetridge presented 
the profession of teaching at career 
events in Didsbury, Crossfield, Okotoks, 
and Forest Lawn, while Mr. Ingram 
spoke at Two Hills, Mundare, Stony 
Plain, and Warburg. Both report that 
attendance has been good in their sec¬ 
tion, and that students interested in 
teaching as a career are from the 
superior ranks. District representatives 
and staff officers will be asked to carry 
an increasing share of the task of pre¬ 
senting teaching as a career at these 
events. The Association is pleased to 
cooperate with the Department of Educa¬ 
tion in this worthwhile venture. 

Meetings and conferences 

Dr. Clarke and Mr. Ingram attended 
the Association for Supervision and Cur¬ 
riculum Development Conference in 
Washington, D C., March 6-10. Dr. Clarke 
returned via Ottawa to attend a meeting 
of a spade work committee which had 
been assigned the task of codifying the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation national 
policy statement. Mr. Eyres attended a 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
ATA Credit Union in Calgary on 
March 8, and on March 15, a meeting of 
the directors of the Leadership Course 
for School Principals. Dr. Clarke, Mr. 
Seymour, and Mr. McFetridge have at¬ 
tended several meetings called to con¬ 
sider collective bargaining. Mr. Eyres on 
March 5 attended a meeting to consider 
reorganization of the Edmonton District 
Conventions. Mr. Ingram attended a 
meeting of the Scholarship and Loan 
Committee which selected the recipient 
for the ATA Fellowship. On March 3, he 
participated in an executive meeting of 
the Alberta Education Council, and on 
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March 22, in a planning meeting for a 
educational TV conference. 

BCTF curriculum seminar 

Mr. Ingram attended a curriculum 
seminar of the British Columbia Teac; 
ers’ Federation held on March 19 and 2 
in the BCTF office and participated i 
the presentation of the program. Tt ■ 
purpose of the seminar was to provic ; 
leadership training for the BCTF cu 
riculum committee and specialist ass 
ciations. It was also designed to gi t 
opinions concerning the part the BCT ■ 
should play in currioulum development 

Approximately 60 people attended tl 3 
seminar. This group consisted of tl ? 
BCTF curriculum directors and the cu - 
riculum committee, the president ai 1 
one representative from each special t 
association, and representatives from t 2 
Department of Education and the F; - 
ulty of Education. 

Mr. Ingram reported that the Briti h 
Columbia Teachers’ Federation hand s 
curriculum resolutions differently th n 
we do in Alberta. Curriculum resolutic is 
in British Columbia do not ordinarily o 
to the annual meeting. All curriculi n 
resolutions are channelled through 1 e 
curriculum committee for study a id 
recommendation. The curriculum cc n- 
mittee generally has the appropri te 
specialist association study the curri u- 
lum resolution. The recommendation of 
the curriculum committee is imple¬ 
mented unless a protest is registered by 
one or more local associations. A local 
association can take its curriculum reso¬ 
lution to the annual meeting if it is 
dissatisfied with the recommendation of 
the curriculum committee. 

Grievances 

The Association is finding an increasing 
role in the settlement of grievances 
which sometimes arise between members 
of the Association serving on the same 
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school staff. During March a very serious 
grievance arose over principal-teacher 
relationships. The school board con¬ 
cerned asked the assistance of the Asso¬ 
ciation in attempting a settlement within 
the ranks of our membership in an 
effort to prevent the necessity of ar¬ 
bitrary action by the board. After a 
thorough investigation of the whole 
matter, which consumed most of three 
days, the ATA representative was able 
to bring down recommendations to the 
two parties which were designed to pre¬ 
vent an open rift from developing. 
Recommendations were also made to the 
board which, it is hoped, will prevent a 
recurrence of the difficulty. 

Field service 

Mr. Staples, Mr. Seymour, Mr. Eyres, 
and Mr. McFetridge were present at the 
ceremonies which opened Education 
Week at Red Deer on March 7. 

Dr. Clarke spoke to the combined ex¬ 
ecutives of the Calgary Public and Cal¬ 
gary Separate Locals on March 16. From 
there he went to a teachers’ institute at 
Stirling and spoke on child psychology, 
guidance, and the report of the Cameron 
Commission. On March 22, he spoke to 
the Education Undergraduate Society in 
Calgary on the role of The Alberta Teach¬ 
ers’ Association in education. 

Mr. Seymour, Mr. Eyres, and the chair¬ 
man of. the ATA Pension Committee, 
Hugh McCall, met the Minister of Educa¬ 
tion on March 4 about pensions. Mr. 
Seymour spoke to the Tofield Home and 
School Association, March 9, on the re¬ 
port of the Cameron Commission. Con¬ 
ciliation meetings occupied Mr. Sey¬ 
mour’s time in several widely separated 
points. 

Mr. McFetridge attended the annual 


meeting of the Provost Local on March 1 : 
and gave the banquet address on th 
Cameron Commission report. He spok , 
on March 28, at a teachers’ institute f t 
Foremost on the teacher’s role in the 
supervisory process. 

On March 14, Mr. Eyres spoke to the 
Bashaw Sublocal on liability insurance 
and The School Act. He also spent sever 1 
days investigating a discipline charge. 

Mr. Ingram participated in a panel c i 
the Cameron report on March 2 at tl i 
Edmonton So-Ed Club, and on March 2 , 
attended a meeting of the Thorhild Loc 1 
public relations pilot project planni’ ; 
committee. On March 30, he addressed a 
meeting at St. Paul on professional c > 
velopment. 

Preparations for 1960 AGM 

Mr. Eyres’ work arranging for t e 
Annual General Meeting is spread ov >r 
several months, beginning with notices 
to locals sent out early in the fall a d 
ending with the meeting itself. T le 
heaviest load, however, comes in Feb u- 
ary and March. During this period ill 
resolutions must be prepared for pr lt- 
ing. Local resolutions are referred to lie 
pension, curriculum, and resoluti ns 
committees for consideration. All repc ts 
and other materials are edited and he 
AGM Handbook printed. This takes from 
two to three weeks. In addition, he 
voters’ list is prepared and mailed to 
each teacher. Arranging for nominaticns, 
printing, and distribution of ballots 
requires considerable time. Then all 
arrangements with the hotel must be 
made as well as contacts with fraternal 
delegates and other guests invited to 
attend our sessions and the banquet. All 
of this work has kept Mr. Eyres busy 
during the month of March. 
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in Canada 
Ideal for Teachers 

Pleasant, Profitable, Educational Work 


he largest organization of its kind 
the world will employ outstand- 
g educators throughout Canada 
r special summertime work. This 
an opportunity to turn your 
ofessional skill and training into 
eded money — for vacation trips, 
ome or car ownership, for ad- 
nced study. If accepted, you will 
rendering a genuine educational 
. rvice for the betterment of school 
ildren and the community. 

This is a school co-ordinated pro¬ 


gram with which you are probably 
already familiar. Your background 
has prepared you admirably, but to 
insure your success, you will receive 
a free training program that will be 
of vast benefit in all your contacts. 
We offer guaranteed income, cash 
bonus incentives, and other awards. 
If you are now a teacher or substi¬ 
tute, you owe it to yourself to see 
how your entire life may be changed 
by answering this unusual “Help 
Wanted” opportunity. 
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NEWS FROM OUR LOCALS 


Annual meeting held by Correspondence 
School Branch Local 

Berthold Figur was reinstated as presi¬ 
dent at the annual meeting of ATA 
Local No. 64 held in Robertson United 
Church on March 16. With him on the 
executive are Vice-President Clement 
Upshall, Secretary Beulah Barnes, Treas¬ 
urer Eric Dain, Press Correspondent 
Evelyn Harkness, and the three division¬ 
al representatives, Doris Field, Thelma 
Griffith, and Kay MaeLachlan. 

Mr. Figur reported on last year’s busi¬ 
ness and achievements. Margaret Jones, 
local representative on the teachers’ 
convention committee, told of the prob¬ 
lems and progress made by the commit¬ 
tee in arranging a convention for the 
large number of teachers now eligible 
to attend. George Bruce, director of the 
Correspondence School Branch, spoke to 
the group concerning recognition of serv¬ 
ice in the branch when a teacher returns 
to a city classroom. 

At the close of the business session, 
Kathryn Forrest entertained with the 
singing of three Irish songs. She was 
accompanied by Shirley Savard. Jean 
Twiss of the city teaching staff delighted 
the group with her slides on Ireland. The 
guests were thanked by Mr. Upshall. 

Dickson-Markerville team wins 
curling trophy 

Four rinks from the Dickson-Marker¬ 
ville Sublocal, skipped by Reg Jeffers, 
W. J. Mewha, Mrs. Grace Mewha, and 
Mrs. Evelyn Johannson, entered the 
second annual ATA bonspiel at Innisfail 
on February 20. Congratulations go to 
the Jeffers rink who won the trophy 
presented by the Red Deer School Divi¬ 
sion. Other members of the rink were: 
Mrs. Marie Sveinson, Mrs. Joan Hansen, 
and Hal Craig. Third prize was won by 
Mr. Mewha’s rink. The sublocal also won 
the trophy last year. 


Thirteen sublocal members and fiv 
visitors attended an Irish stew supper i 
Spruce View School on March 3, at whic 
the hostesses were Mrs. Evelyn Johan: 
son, Mrs. W. R. Sloan, and Edith Fitcl 
Mrs. Grace Mewha presented an outliri : 
of the Education Week programs c 
radio and television. W. J. Mewha w; 
chosen as a councillor to the Annu 
General Meeting, and Reg Jeffers to r 
place W. R. Sloan as salary negotiato 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Wagers of Innisfail we: 
the special guests. Mr. Wagers spoke < 
the reaction of the general public towa 
school operation and school centraliz 
tion throughout the division. Mi 
Wagers gave a very interesting and i 
formative account of the Australian ed 
cation system and compared it to th t 
of Alberta. 

Record player uses 
demonstrated at Hines Creek 
Eighteen members were present at t e 
March 17 sublocal meeting held at t e 
Montagneuse Valley School. Mrs. T. La > 
back and Mrs. G. Bean of Montagnei e 
Valley gave a very interesting dem i- 
stration, with the help of a few pup: s, 
on the use of a record player for physi il 
education activities and folk dancing. It 
was noted that the microphone atta h- 
ment on the record player was used lor 
reading and reciting purposes. As will 
as giving the pupils an opportunity to 
hear their speech difficulties and thus 
to improve their oral speech, the use of 
the microphone gives the pupils self- 
confidence. 

Report of Innisfail Sublocal activities 
Teachers present at the February 
meeting of the sublocal heard Mrs. 
Thelma Pendergast of Penhold speak on 
the general course at the ATA Banff 
Conference which she attended last 
August. Guest speaker at the March 
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CALGARY SCHOOL BOARD 
REQUIRES TEACHERS 


r 


Applications are now being received for the 1960-61 school 
year. Positions at every level will be available, including 
specialists in unit shop, commercial and physical education. 

Application forms may be 
obtained from 

R. WARREN 

Superintendent of Schools, 
c/o McDougall School, 

Calgary, Alberta. 



QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 

at KINGSTON, ONTARIO 

SUMMER SCHOOL 

July 4 to August 12, 1960 
and Correspondence Courses 





™ ching of Art to 
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meeting was W. R. Duke, chairman of 
the economic committee of the Red Deer 
District Local. 

A sublocal research project will be a 
study by the science teachers of the 
curriculum and texts of the new science 
program from Grades I to XII, with the 
special purpose of developing equipment 
for use at the different levels. The 
project will be headed by G. R. Olsen. 

The Innisfail Sublocal bonspiel held in 
February attracted 16 rinks from the 
area. Rinks from Dickson-Markerville, 
skipped by Reg Jeffers and W. J. Mewha 
took first and third prizes. Second prize 
went to the rink of S. Clapp, Miss H. 
Sidwell, M. Coates, and Miss J. Wall. 

Paper given on Hutterian Brethren 

Teachers of the Irma Sublocal were 
given insight into the lives and customs 
of a most interesting group of people at 
their March meeting, when Charlie 
Allen, teacher at the Holt Colony, gave a 
paper on the Hutterian Brethren or 
Hutterites. Mr. Allen dealt fully with 
many aspects of their communal life, 
using pamphlets, booklets, and briefs, 
and calling upon his own experiences as 
a teacher to illustrate points of interest. 
He showed how certain aspects of 
modem life are accepted by the Hutter- 
ite Brethren, while other aspects are 
rejected. It is this rejection which creates 
many of .the problems now under con¬ 
sideration by municipal and provincial 
authorities. 

Scholarship awards program 
announced by sublocal 

The Jasper Place Sublocal has again 
donated two $100 scholarships to be 
awarded to students who graduate from 
Grade XH and continue on to university. 
The Grade IX scholarships (of $25, $15, 
and $10, totalling $50), first awarded last 
year, have been raised to six scholarships 
amounting to $100. Last year’s Grade XH 
scholarship winners were Victor Altheim 
and Clayton Hayes who are now attend¬ 
ing the University of Alberta. In Grade 
IX, the winners were Vivian Miskew, 
who also won the Governor-General’s 


medal, Ian Taylor, and William Whi - 
field, all of whom are continuing the • 
education at Jasper Place High School. 
Park Lake Sublocal hears television 

official 

Guest speaker at the February meetir ; 
of the Park Lake Sublocal was J. Be- 
terill of Station CJLH-TV. Preside t 
Michael D’Andrea chaired the meeti g 
which was held at Diamond City. Repoi s 
were received from the various subloo 1 
committees. The regular March meeti > 
of the sublocal was held at Monart . 
Arrangements were completed for a 
dance at the Marquis Hotel in Lethbrid a 
on May 6. 

Provost Local holds rally 

ATA President R. F. Staples was t a 
special speaker at the annual wini r 
rally of the Provost Local held in 1 3 
Provost High School on March 12. T e 
business meeting was conucted by Pre i- 
dent Chester Spornitz. A banquet, sm r- 
gasbord style, was catered to by Sa t 
Thomas Aquinas Home and School in I e 
Saint Thomas Aquinas School gy n- 
nasium. Beverly Nelson entertained w h 
a monologue and Mr. and Mrs. McC r- 
mick gave a couple of musical select! is 
on the piano and violin. The banquet v as 
addressed by J. D. McFetridge, A A 
executive assistant, who accompar. d 
Mr. Staples. 

Education Week banquet held at 

Morinville 

The divisional trustee and Supeiin- 
tendents J. F. Swan and H. Uhlman were 
guests at the sublocal’s March meeting 
and Education Week banquet which v/as 
served by the Parish Ladies of Riviere 
Qui Barre. Seasonal decorations set off 
the home economics room at the Camilla 
School for the occasion. Featured were 
reports on professionalism in teacher- 
teacher relationships. 

At the February meeting the teachers 
heard reports from each centre on the 
library study groups. Reports were sub¬ 
mitted to the curriculum committee. A 
donation was voted for the School for 
Retarded Children. 
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Report on Spirit River-Rycroft 
Sublocal activities 

Several interesting meetings of the 
sublocal have been held during the past 
few months. In the fall, election of offi¬ 
cers took place. N. Shmyr of Blueberry 
Creek accepted the office of president; 

Glenn, Woking, vice-president; and 
'atricia Donaldson, secretary-treasurer. 
Che program committee which has 
orked so successfully includes Mr. 
lenn, Mrs. L. Schulz, and A. Bredenfeld. 
The December meeting held in Woking 
matured a panel discussion on school 
discipline of individuals and of groups, 
any excellent ideas were discussed. At 
he January meeting held in Spirit River, 
group of Rycroft teachers presented a 
port on the monograph, Helping the 
nderachiever. How to discover and how 
help the underachiever evoked a 
vely discussion. The topic for the Feb- 
lary meeting held in Blueberry Creek 
as “Better Instruction in English 
rough the Grades”. Senior high Eng- 
sh was ably discussed by J. Siqueira of 
pirit River, that of junior high by Miss 
. Shorthall, and that of Division n by 
. Fisher. Many ideas for the advance¬ 
ment of education in the Spirit River 
vision were suggested at the March 
meeting held in Rycroft. 

h Louis Sublocal organizes 
The newly-formed St. Louis sublocal 
met recently for its first meeting. The 
xecutive includes: President Mrs. Lily 
boney; Vice-President Mrs. Phyllis 
iebe; Secretary - Treasurer Gertrude 
lanz; and Press Correspondent Gay 
Pelchat. Representatives to the local 
sociation are Mrs. Wiebe, Lizette 
Kevoy, Walter Krysak, and Frank Tum- 
baeh. 

Highlight of the meeting was the 
decision of the members to make a 
thorough study of the Cameron Com¬ 
mission report. Several of the teachers 
are already involved in study groups 
formed by the three home and school 
associations of the separate school sys¬ 
tem and the remaining teachers will 
form a fourth group. 
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Beginning 
To Read Books 

Here’s a new idea in supplemen¬ 
tary readers — real stories with 
simple, controlled vocabularies that 
are correlated with social studies, 
science and other subjects. Full 
colour illustrations. Three easy 
reading levels indicated by *, **, 

* NOBODY LISTENS TO 
ANDREW 

* BIG NEW SCHOOL 

* GERTIE THE DUCK 

* THE HILL THAT GREW 

* TOO MANY DOGS 

* IN JOHN'S BACK YARD 

* MY OWN LITTLE HOUSE 

* SOMETHING NEW AT THE 
ZOO 

* BEGINNING-TO-READ 
PICTURE DICTIONARY 

** MABEL THE WHALE 
** THE FOUR FRIENDS 
** THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT 
SAY HIS NAME 
** MISS HATTIE AND THE 
MONKEY 

*** BEGINNING-TO-READ BOOK 
OF SPACE 

*** PETER'S POLICEMAN 
*** CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Each $1.60 

THE RYERSON PRESS 

29? QUEEN STREET WEST 
TORONTO 2B, CANADA 
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G. McKenna of the Catholic Family 
Service spoke to the members on the 
function of social work. He pointed out 
that social work embodies all facets of 
welfare and strives for emotional, psy¬ 
chological, and spiritual well-being in 
the individual. Referring to the teen- 
aged group, Mr. McKenna posed two 
questions. Are the problems of the teen¬ 
ager more evident today only because 
inhibitions have lessened? Have these 
problems been there all along, masked 
behind a wall of reserve? 

Smith Sublocal continues language 
program 

At a meeting on March 15, the sublocal 
undertook to examine the most common 
errors in language and spelling in each 
elementary grade as noticed by the 
teachers. After discussion, the language 
skills which each grade was expected 
to master were listed. There was some 
discussion on the merits of the magazine, 
We Like to Write, started by the Smith 
elementary teachers. The majority felt 


that the magazine is achieving its goa 
of promoting interest and of helping th 
teachers to assist their pupils. The mag? 
zine which comes out every two week 
will endeavor, by the end of June, t 
include some writing from each studeir 
in each classroom. Examples are selects I 
from free writing stories, enterpris , 
science, and health. 

Teachers discuss problems of 
physical education 
At the March meeting of the Vauxha 
Sublocal, D. E. Paulson, junior hig > 
school teacher, spoke about the physic i 
education program. Statistical surve ; 
made in Manchester, England reveal th t 
most of the students with a high avera 
in academic subjects have also a hi; 1 
rating in physical efficiency. On t) a 
other hand, he said, students with lc 
marks in academic work in most cas s 
also have a low standing in physic 1 
education and fitness. Research amo 
students at the United States milita 1 
training school at West Point show i 


4 

quality* 

The care, craftsmanship and experience which go into the 
making of Sargent School Art Materials assure built-in 
excellence for every Sargent product. S.argent Artists Colors 
• Pastels • Crayons • Chalks • Poster Colors • Powder 
Paints and Modeling Clays are and have been top choice in 
the classroom over the years. 



SARGENT COLORS, LTD. • 266 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 2B, ONTARIO 
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hat in most oases students with an all¬ 
round physical fitness showed the lowest 
percentage of emotional disturbances. 
Oiscussing physical instruction, Mr. Paul- 
on pointed out that the exercises at the 
peginning of every instruction period 
hould be diversified, each being asso- 
lated with a special intention, for ex- 
nple, to strengthen certain muscles, 
iprove breathing, and so on. Students 
m be led by other students, thus not 
lly providing leadership training but 
iso giving the teacher more opportunity 
r individual assistance. Comparison of 
>e achievements of one student at dif- 
rent times is more valuable than com- 
irisons between one student and others, 
very teacher should realize the im- 
rtance of physical training for posture 
id good posture habits. 

E. Wright reported briefly on the area 
iefing school held in Lethbridge on 
■luary 30 and the regional conference 
Id on February 20 which he had at- 
lded. 


TEACHER'S 
TOUR TO 
MEXICO! 



Gibbons School in Jasper 
Place. Contact Powell Travel 


POWELL TRAVEL 
SERVICE 

Phone GArden 2-6040 
10409 Jasper Avenue 
Edmonton 
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Men and Capital 

(Continued from Page 10) 
who in our time have largely replaced 
conscience as the stern small voice of 
duty, are doing much more. But there is 
a much more everyday concern about 
the state of our schools and colleges. Are 
they doing properly by our children? 
Where can we find the resources to 
enable them to do better? And increas¬ 
ingly we are wondering about the 
adequacy of our output of highly trained 
and educated people. 

This has a very practical impact. Every 
family knows that the automobile indus¬ 
try is equipped to supply it with a new 
car almost on a moment’s notice. Such is 
the admirable condition of our physical 
plant. But it cannot be at all sure there 
will be a place for the children in a good 
college. Such is the contrasting state of 
our facilities for human development. 

The forces back of the change in the 
relative position of man as compared 
with capital are not new. Some of them, 
curiously enough, are those which at 
first glance seem to suggest the ascend¬ 
ancy of the machine. 

The classical trinity of productive fac¬ 
tors were land (including natural re¬ 
sources), labor (broadly defined to in¬ 
clude both physical and intellectual 
effort), and capital. All production was 
seen as resulting from the combination 
of these factors in one form or another 
and in one proportion or another. Some 
economists have questioned whether 
there was much difference between land 
and capital goods—both support man’s 
efforts to produce things. Many have in¬ 
sisted on adding, as a fourth factor of 
production, entrepreneurship, or the 
human effort which was devoted to 
organizing and managing the other three 
factors. Subject to these modifications 
and quibbles, the classical delineation of 
productive agents is still accepted and, 
indeed, is deeply imbedded in economic 
thought. 

All production requires all three—or 
all four—factors, and in this sense all 
are equally vital. But the importance 
attached to the different factors has 


changed remarkably in the last 150 
years. At the beginning of the 1st 
century—the formative years of mode u 
economics—land seemed peculiarly n- 
porfant. Population was growing. Eure >e 
and Asia looked very crowded. The v st 
fertile spaces of the Americas, Austra a, 
and Africa were but slightly appreciat d. 
The effect of modem agricultural te h- 
niques on production per acre was, of 
course, beyond view. Both Ricardo a id 
Malthus, two of the towering figures in 
the history of economic ideas, concluc >d 
that man’s fate would be decided larg ly 
by the relentless pressure of populat >n 
on land. Labor being abundant, peril, ps 
excessively so, it seemed far less m- 
portant than land. Capital, though im¬ 
portant, also lacked the life-and-de, th 
significance of the land supply. 

As the nineteenth century passed, c: >i- 
tal gained rapidly to a position of do li- 
nance in the trinity. The new wc Id 
added enormously to the supply of la d. 
The decisive question was its deve p- 
ment, and for this, ports, steamsh ps, 
roads, railroads, farmsteads and ff m 
equipment were needed. The land as 
there; the labor came almost autom; ic- 
ally; but the more capital the gre; er 
the pace of progress. 

This emphasis on capital was r< in- 
forced by the nature of indust ial 
advance during the last century. It < on- 
sisted not of the invention of a g eat 
number of new techniques but the spr ead 
of a relatively small number of spectacu¬ 
larly important ones. Thus, textile manu¬ 
facture became a factory industry. Steam 
power was applied to manufacturing, 
transport, and mining to replace power 
from men, animals, falling water, or 
wind. Iron and steel became plentiful 
and cheap and thus available for many 
new uses. 

These inventions resulted, so far as 
anyone could tell, from a combination of 
accident, inspiration, and genius. Men 
like James Watt, Benjamin Franklin and 
Eli Whitney could not be cultivated, and 
while they could be protected by the 
patent office, that was about all that 
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■ould be done to foster technological 
progress. 

But if little could be done to stimulate 
nventioms, much could be done about 
jutting them to use. Saving could be en- 
ouraged by exhortations to thrift—and 
ven more by a system of morality and 
ligion which assured the diligent, ab- 
emious and self-denying man esteem in 
iis world and salvation in the next, 
vestment could be encouraged by 
able government and laws which as- 
red investors that profits would be 
teirs to enjoy. Economists came to 
easure progress by the proportion of 
e nation’s income that each year was 
ved and invested. 

Investment in physical capital is still a 
ime measure of progress, but it is an 
:reasingly inadequate one. Progress is 
tning to depend more and more on the 
ality rather than the quantity of the 
pital equipment in use and on the 
elligence and skill of those who use it. 
’here are reasonably good figures to 


guide us in making this judgment. Be¬ 
tween the early seventies of the last 
century and the decade 1944-53, accord¬ 
ing to calculations made under the 
auspices of the National Bureau of Eco¬ 
nomic Research, the net output of the 
American economy increased by an 
average of 3.5 percent a year. Less than 
half of this (1.7 percent) is explained by 
increases in the supply of capital and 
labor. The rest was the result of improve¬ 
ments in capital equipment — techno¬ 
logical advance—and improvements in 
the working force, including, of course, 
its leadership and direction. The share 
in the advance attributable to techno¬ 
logical improvement and to the improved 
skill and ability of workers, technicians 
and managers has been increasing. 

But both technological advance and 
improved skills and abilities are the 
product of personal development. Ma¬ 
chines do not improve themselves; they 
are the product of improved men. And 
most technological advance is now the 
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—that Canadians now own more life insurance 
in relation to national income than the people of any 
other country? 


Canada Life 

Q/tfssurance Company 
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result, not of the accident of inspiration 
or genius, but of highly purposeful 
effort. Once we had to wait for the 
Edisons and Wrights. Now, through 
education and organization, we get some¬ 
thing approaching the same results from 
much more common clay. 

So it comes to this. We now get the 
larger part of our industrial growth not 
from more capital investment but from 
improvements in men and improvements 
brought about by improved men. And 
this process of technological advance has 
become fairly predictable. We get from 
men pretty much what we invest in 
them. So now in its turn, after land and 
after capital, labor — highly improved 
labor, to be sure—has come to the centre 
of the stage. Investment in personal de¬ 
velopment is therefore at least as useful 
as an index of progress as investment in 
physical capital. This is the kind of 
change which solemn men of self-con¬ 
fessed soundness of judgment will con¬ 
tinue to resist; the familiar is always 
defended with moral fervor just before 
it becomes foolish. 

What practical accommodation are we 
making to this new urgency of invest¬ 
ment in personal development? 

At first glance our position would 
seem to be quite good. We have been 
reaping large gains from the application 
of trained intelligence to our economic 
life. This is the fruit of one of the 
world’s pioneer experiments in public 
education. Surely our gains will con¬ 
tinue. 

We cannot be so optimistic. Until the 
last century learning and even literacy 
were the badges of privilege. They thus 
became symbols of achievement and 
equality—symbols that our grandparents 
were not disposed to overlook. Hence the 
free elementary schools, high schools, 
the land-grant college system, and the 
remarkable number and variety of other 
institutions of higher (and not excessive¬ 
ly high) learning. 

This system was adequate, even admir¬ 
able, so long as education was a social 
service designed to ensure rough equal¬ 
ity of opportunity. It has ceased to be 


sufficient as education has become a 
form of investment. 

The test of what a community sho' Id 
spend on a social service is what it can 
afford—what it believes it can sp; re 
from other forms of consumption. I ie 
test of investment, by contrast, is w'r at 
will pay for itself. We apply the invest¬ 
ment test as a matter of course to ph; -i- 
cai capital, and even the commonpl :e 
terminology reflects the different a ti- 
tudes—while we ‘invest’ in physi al 
capital we ‘spend’ for education. 

The investment test is far the m re 
generous of the two. It implies an aggi s- 
sive canvass of all possible outlays to re 
what will pay off at a profit. To find n :w 
ways of investing at a profit is to 
prove one’s enterprise. One of the rr st 
familiar theorems of accepted econoir es 
is that, subject to some lags and irre u- 
larities, investment in physical cap al 
will occur whenever marginal ret n 
exceeds the marginal cost—that is, wh n- 
ever the return to additional investm at 
is sufficient to cover the added cost, n- 
eluding interest and some allowance or 
risk. 

The test of what can be afforded, by 
contrast, invokes far more frugal tti- 
tudes. The outlay is vaguely : :lf- 
indulgent. If we wish it, we must m as- 
ure the cost in equally or more impor mt 
alternatives. Virtue resides not in l nd- 
ing ways of investing more, but in 
finding ways of spending less. The cim¬ 
munity honors the man who is identi ied 
with economy. Yet, as we have seen the 
outlays so economized now yield as Urge 
(perhaps a larger) return as those for 
physical capital. 

Investment in personal development is 
also handicapped by the lack of a dose 
relationship of outlay with the resulting 
benefit. A chemical company invests in 
a new plant because it knows it will get 
the higher earnings. If it invests in the 
education of a young chemist, it has no 
similar assurance that it will get a return 
from its outlay. The fellow may decide 
to become an artist or a farmer, or he 
may go faithlessly to work for a com¬ 
petitor. 
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To see what the same relationship of 
cost to benefit that exists for physical 
capital would do for investment in 
personal development, one need only 
imagine an arrangement by which prom¬ 
ising youngsters, when halfway through 
high school, were indentured for life to 
; corporation. The latter would then be 
esponsible for all further education and 
ould be assured of their services for 
fe. Performance of the companies to¬ 
morrow, it would soon be evident, would 
epend on the quality of the executives, 
mientists and other specialists being 
elected and trained today. The quality 
f this stable would become a matter of 
lajor concern. It would be under the 
ye of accomplished educators. Money 


would start flowing into it. Investment 
houses would seek information as to its 
quality. If one of the larger oil com¬ 
panies found that the schools and col¬ 
leges available for training its oncoming 
geologists and engineers were inade¬ 
quate, it would obviously have to take 
steps to remedy the situation—perhaps 
by establishing its own. Otherwise, in a 
few years it would be outclassed by the 
companies with better talent. And one 
can imagine bond issues to develop 
stronger technical echelons. The result 
would be a substantial and possibly an 
astronomical increase in outlays for per¬ 
sonal development—all justified by the 
resulting profit. All this would be the 
result of giving the corporation a firm 


Notice regarding 
Refund of Contributions 

Forms for use in applying for refunds of contributions may be obtained from 
the office of the Board of Administrators, Teachers' Retirement Fund, 9929 - 103 
Street, Edmonton. 

According to a regulation of the Board of Administrators, effective since 
July 1, 1954, applications for refund are placed on file until four months after 
August 31, if the teacher taught to the end of the school year, or until four 
months after the date of the last contribution, if the teacher withdrew from 
teaching during the school year. This regulation is necessary for the following 
reasons: 

1. It provides protection for the teachers who have resigned in June or 
July, with no intention of returning to teaching, but who change their 
plans and return to teaching within a few months. A teacher who 
accepts a refund of contributions, relinquishes all accrued benefits in 
the Fund. 

2. All contributions must be received and posted before the refund pay¬ 
ment can be made. 

3. The regulation helps to avoid unnecessary cost in office administration. 
According to the present regulation the refund is all contributions in excess 
of those for the first two years with interest at three percent. Application must 
be made within five years of withdrawal. 

If the teacher was more than fifty years of age when he began contributing 
to the Fund he will receive a refund of all contributions and interest, and may 
make application annually. 
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lien on the individual’s services and thus 
on the return to the money it spends on 
him. It would be the result of making 
human beings as privileged, for purposes 
of investment, as are machines. 

The final reason for thinking that our 
arrangements for investing in personal 
development are deficient is that the 
Soviets have, technically speaking, supe¬ 
rior ones. They begin with all resources 
under public control; hence there is no 
problem in transferring those to be 
devoted to personal development from 
private to public use. And outlays for 
physical capital and those for personal 
development are items in the same huge 
budget. The returns from one type of 
investment can be measured against the 
returns from the other. There is no in¬ 
herent reason why physical capital 
should have a preference, as in our case. 
The result is that the USSR, by our 
standards still a poor country, treats its 
schools, research and training institutes, 
universities, and adult education with a 
generosity which impresses all western 
visitors. These outlays, not old-fashioned 
expansion of physical capital, were de¬ 
cisive for launching the Sputnik and 
landing its successor on the moon. 

We cannot solve the problem of per¬ 
sonal investment by indenturing our 
youngsters at a tender age to a corpora¬ 
tion. And we should not expect the kind¬ 
ly corporation to rise to the rescue with 
large voluntary grants for education. 
Time has already been wasted on this 
notion. The problem is far too serious 
to be left to the conscience of those with 
a particular willingness to spend the 
stockholders’ money. 

Most likely we will solve the problem 
by making fuller and better use of the 
familiar instruments of public finance. 
We must see outlays for personal de¬ 
velopment not as a cost but as an oppor¬ 
tunity. Then we must make sure that 
we are taxing ourselves sufficiently to 
exploit this opportunity. That the federal 
government must play a role is elemen¬ 
tary. It has access to fiscal resources 
inherently far greater than that of states 
and localities; now that education has 
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become an investment rather than a 
social service these resources are indis¬ 
pensable. There is at least a likeliho d 
that investment in personal developmc it 
is a better guarantee of effect! e 
national position than many of o ir 
present military expenditures. 

We need also to review our attituc s 
toward state and local taxation. In a 
poor country there are sound reasc is 
for reluctance in taxing objects of eve y- 
day consumption in order to have m< e 
public services and amenities. Rut we e 
not a poor country, and personal devel > 
ment has become not a service but n 
investment. So states and localit as 
should no longer hesitate to use sa as 
and excise taxes to pay for schools ; d 
universities. And liberals, in particu r, 
should control their indignation wl n 
this is proposed. 

There is another possible way of i t- 
ting provision for personal developm it 
on a par with that in physical capital, e 
assume that a corporation, either >y 
withholding from earnings or by res rt 
to the capital market, will assu le 
responsibility for improving and expa d- 
ing its physical plant. The pressure or 
voluntary contributions by corporati ns 
to education reflects a feeling that th re 
is a similar responsibility for perse al 
development. Corporations are the 1; g- 
est employers of trained talent. T ey 
reap the rewards from such people. \ hy 
shouldn’t they pay part of the cost of 
training this talent? 

Perhaps they should. And while vo in- 
tary contributions which many do lot 
pay are inequitable as well as in de- 
quate, a payroll tax for education nd 
training would encounter no similar ob¬ 
jection. As a percentage of total pay oil 
the levy would be roughly proportio led 
to the quantity and quality of the people 
employed. Thus it would be related to 
benefit from past investment in personal 
development; and it would mean that the 
company was assuming its rough share 
of the cost of replacing with improved 
talent the skilled workers, technicians, 
scientists, and executives whom it em- 
ploys. Initially the tax would presumably 
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be borne, in the form of higher prices, by 
the consumers of product. Ultimately the 
better talent would bring better methods, 
improved efficiency and lower prices. 

Corporations are now at great pains to 
explain that their prices must include 
rovision for earnings sufficient to re¬ 
lace and expand their physical capital, 
his, they regularly assure their public, 
leans that production will continue and 
j more efficient in the future. But, as 
e National Bureau figures show, we 
ive more to gain from improving the 


quality of people. So a levy for this pur¬ 
pose would be an even better bargain. 

Maybe there are other ways of aug¬ 
menting the flow of resources into per¬ 
sonal development. Since the society is 
changing, we dare not assume that we 
have thought the last thoughts on the 
subject. For man has not retreated be¬ 
fore the machine; rather the machine 
has become desperately dependent on 
the improvement of man. And our 
economy is better suited to supply ma¬ 
chines than to improve men. 


Notice regarding 

Definition of “ Teacher 99 for 

Teachers and School Board Secretaries 

Section 2(d) of The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act reads as follows: 
“teacher” means any person who holds a valid certificate of qualification 
issued under the regulations of the Minister of Education and who is 
employed 

(i) by the board of trustees of a school district or division, constituted 
under The School Act, in the capacity of 

(a) a teacher, or 

(b) a librarian devoting his full time to the work of a school, 

or by the Lloydminster Public School District in the capacity of a 
teacher; 

(ii) as a superintendent, supervisor, principal or other such official of a 
school district or a school division formed and constituted under 
The School Act, and includes a person employed by the board of 
trustees of a school district or division constituted under The School 
Act and engaged in a non-teaching capacity, if the holding of a valid 
certificate of qualification issued under the regulations of the Minister 
of Education is required by the board of trustees as a condition of 
the employment and the requirement is approved by the Board of 
Administrators. 

The Board of Administrators suggests that any teacher considering a position 
other than as a teacher, librarian, superintendent, supervisor or principal 
contact the Board regarding his position under The Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Act before he accepts it. 

It is suggested also, that school boards considering appointments to positions 
other than those listed above, contact the Board regarding the status under 
this Fund of any teacher appointed to the position. 

Board of Administrators 
Teachers' Retirement Fund 
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British School Children Are Not So Bright 


(Continued from Page 19) 
accepted General Certificate of Educa¬ 
tion at the age of 15 or 16, to be fol¬ 
lowed by university entrance (Advanced 
General Certificate) at the age of 17 or 
18. 

But what of the modern schools to 
which the majority of the British popu¬ 
lation go? Despite every effort to alter 
public opinion, they are still regarded 
as failure schools. The entry require¬ 
ment is failure in the Grade VII examina¬ 
tion (the famous “eleven-plus” entrance 
examination). The pupils are of average 
or below average ability and always 
carry the unavoidable stigma of having 
failed to reach the grammar school 
standard. Because they are not markedly 
academic, they receive a general course 
of studies which one Fulbright exchange 
teacher at Bristnall Hall Secondary Mod¬ 
ern School dubbed as “a hodge-podge of 
cultural subjects, home economics and 
industrial arts”. Usually no science, 
physics or biology is offered. Instead, a 
general science course is provided which 
differs from school to school. Courses in 
the basic sciences and modern languages 
are reserved for the grammar schools. 

By law, the modern school student 
must stay at school until 15. Great Brit¬ 
ain still has a lower school leaving age 
than any other English-speaking nation 
in the world. At 15, the secondary mod¬ 
ern graduate leaves school with no 
diploma or certificate. True, a few mod¬ 
em schools are adopting their own school 
leaving certificate but there is no na¬ 
tionally accepted standard. Out of all the 
students taking the General Certificate 
of Education only an exceptional one 
percent come from modem schools, 
which are not expected to prepare 
students for it. 

Canadian high school students may fall 
behind the British grammar school stu¬ 
dents but they are generally superior to 
the 80 percent of British students who 
attend modern schools. A cross-section 
study of 3,000 adolescents 1 (14 to 20 


ousand Adolescents. Reed. Bryan H., 
& Unwin. 1951 


years of age) in the City of Birmingh; m 
revealed that the great majority re id 
few, if any, books. Leisure reading was 
confined mostly to the ‘scandal’ news¬ 
papers, such as the Daily Mirror or t ie 
News of the World. One-quarter of t ie 
boys and one-fifth of the girls had rat 
read a single book during the previc is 
six months. The interviewers, who w< e 
students and staff of Westhill Teache s’ 
Training College, concluded: “It 1 is 
astonished us that the standard of w t- 
ing and spelling among so many of th se 
young people should be so poor and t! at 
the reading of so many should be limi: d 
to comics. The general impression 1 ft 
by a perusal of these 3,000 comple d 
questionnaires is that of the sheer in >1- 
lectual poverty of these young people ' 

On the whole (there are exception ), 
the modern schools recruit their pm Is 
from families who do not speak a sta d- 
ard English, but a generally slips) >d 
variety that produces, eventually, si h 
sounds as: 

Cum ear (Come here.) 

I saw-r-er (I saw her.) 

Av lorst me ’at (I’ve lost my hat.) 

Wod yer wanna der that f’r? (Wh; 

do you want to do that for?) 

Ow d’yer do? (How do you do?) 

The products of the grammar sch< Is 
usually, (not always), graduate wit' a 
socially acceptable spoken English. It 
may be a ‘reserve’ type of speech f iat 
can be produced at school and on more 
formal occasions, but at least it is th re. 
In many of the modern schools ther is 
an open hostility to speaking well. As 
one of my fourteen-year-old students re¬ 
marked: “What’s the use of speaking 
posh when you never do it outside 
school?” Despite the heartbreaking ef¬ 
forts of devoted speech instructors, mod¬ 
ern school graduates all too often acquire 
a toughness and a sloppiness in speech 
that, for them, is a social ‘must’. Boys j 
who speak standard English are “sissies” 
and girls are “snobs”. One has only to j 
listen to the catcalls of modern school 
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University of Alberta 
Evening Credit Program 
1960-61 

EDMONTON: Art 240; Classics 363; Drama 
360; Economics 200. 390; Education 234, 
338, 476, 492, 620; English 200, 388, 398; 

300; History 308; Mathematics 253, 304! 
Philosophy 260; Political Science 200, 
310; Psychology 340; Sociology 202, 320; 

CALGARY: Art 230; Education 338, 476; 

Mathematics 200. 

CAMROSE: Sociology 302. 

MEDICINE HAT: Education 308. 

RADWAY: Education 478. 

RED DEER: History 200; Geography 300. 
VEGREVILLE: Education 476. 
WAINWRIGHT: Education 310. 
WESTLOCK: Sociology 202. 

WETASKIWIN: Political Science 320. 

ANNOUNCEMENT: 

Available June 1 from the 
Registrar, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton 

REGISTRATION DEADLINE: 

September 10, 1960 
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students meeting grammar school stu¬ 
dents on the bus or on the street to 
realize the social gulf between them. 
The grammar school student speaks dif¬ 
ferently, is educated differently, and 
dresses differently. He wears the tradi¬ 
tional school cap, tie and blazer which 
only a few modern schools copy. He rep¬ 
resents the best brains of the country— 
those who managed to pass the Entrance 
Examination of English, arithmetic, and 
comprehension. 

It is this “cream” (as they are often 
called) that Canadians all too often meet 
as sons and daughters of British immi¬ 
grants. Do not be led into thinking that 
they represent the whole of the British 
school-going population. They are only 
20 percent—the other 80 percent leave 
school at the age of fifteen years with 
an education that is rarely superior (and 
often inferior), to that of the Canadian 
Grade IX student. About five percent 
of the children who enter British schools 
at the age of five go on to Grade XII 
matriculation standard and a still smaller 
group goes on to university. At age 
sixteen, 98 percent of those students who 


Straw Men 

(Continued from Page 14) 

The point at issue is that it is not “pro- 
gressivist” in the sense that it has de¬ 
parted radically from the concept of the 
traditional subject curriculum, or that it 
shows undue influence of the experimen¬ 
tal curricula which have been developing 
in the United States over the past 50 
years. 

Our educational system does need 
frequent examination. It can profit from 
criticism. But let that criticism be objec¬ 
tive. Let it reflect those traits of intellec¬ 
tual integrity which we would hope an 
educational system could develop. But 
let it not degenerate into a game of 
“Straw Man”, into irresponsible labelling 
which would make suspect any alternate 
educational system which the critic 
might be espousing. 

A final thought! 

A recent newspaper item, reporting an 
address given by the author of the 


entered the modern schools have left o 
go into industry. In Canada, 15 pern it 
of the 400,000 children who enter seh< il 
at Grade I go on to Grade XH or X U 
and six percent enter university. 

Canadian students may fall behind l e 
20 percent of British grammar (or gra i- 
mar-technical) school pupils but they ; e 
generally superior to the 80 percent w o 
attend the secondary modern schoc ;. 
Canada has never produced a sch >1 
system for 80 percent of her sch )1 
children comparable with that of e 
modem schools in Great Britain. On e 
other hand, she has never producer a 
system of grammar schools equivalent o 
the British types. That may come in tii a. 

Meanwhile, whenever critics of le 
Canadian education system point pro i- 
ly at the graduate standards of Brit h 
high schools, remind them quietly t at 
only 20 percent of the British populat n 
have benefited from such a system. .• ;k 
them to talk about the secondary mod< n 
schools in Great Britain and the char as 
are that they will preserve a disci at 
silence—or rush away to find out w at 
they are. 


minority report of the Cameron Comi is- 
sion, summarized his comments thus: 

Turning to the “traditionalist” philosophy, » 
said the teacher should teach knowledge for e 
sake of knowledge, not to adapt the studen' to 

ing had no place in the school . . . He at o 

However, one pauses to reflect t ion 
the length of that road back to “tradrt on- 
alism” when one looks at these aim of 
education as stated in an earlier H nd- 
book for Alberta Secondary Schools 


To prepare the individual for efficient ar- 
ticipation in the duties of social, ct ic. 
political, and family life. It must provide for 
the adjustment of the individual student to 
the social ideals and standards^of Ms^tine, 


cease to be effective. And although it n 
secure this social unity and solidarity, thro 


t make provision 0 


ences, innate or acquired, in pupils. The 
State, having assumed charge of education 


society which it represents. 
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he may choose, intelligently and wisely from 
the rapidly increasing opportunities for enjoy¬ 
ment, those of most value to himself and his 
fellowmen. 

hese statements are taken from the 
mdbook for Alberta Secondary Schools 
1930, a year generally regarded as 
seeding any “infiltration of progres- 
/ism”. 

And if this curriculum is still “progres- 
,e”, the proponents who would restore 
e “traditionalist” curriculum by reach- 
; further into the past must move 
ickly, for its details will soon be be¬ 
nd the memories of the living. They 
11 have to resort to the archives for 
restoration. 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE ATA 
MAGAZINE! 


West Jasper Place School District 
No. 4679 invites teacher applica¬ 
tions for September 1960 covering 
the following positions: 

• ELEMENTARY 
® JUNIOR HIGH 
® SENIOR HIGH 

• PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

• MUSIC 

P. F. Bargen, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
10034 - 155 Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Phone HU 9-1022 


EDMONTON SEPARATE 
SCHOOL BOARD 



Apply to— 

A. A. O'Brien 
Superintendent 
Edmonton Separate Schools 
9807 - 106 Street, Edmonton 
Telephone GA 4-6474 


SCHOOL DISTRICT 
No. 80 

KITIMAT, B.C. 

Kitimat is looking for well qualified 
teachers at the secondary level to assist 
our present staff maintain the high stand¬ 
ards of education already established in 
our High School. The school is accredited 
and includes Grade 13. 

We offer a sound professional salary 
scale as well as other benefits and assist- 


E.C.—$3180 - 3860 S.C.—$4500 - 6500 

E.B.—$3650 - 5170 S. B.—$4970 - 7500 

E.A.—$4060 - 5860 S.A.—$5470 - 8230 

The Kitimat School Board invites ap¬ 
plications from interested teachers in all 
ievels of general subjects as well as from 
those handling special subjects. 

All applications or requests for further 
information should be addressed to: 

Secretary-T reasurer. 

School District No. 80 (Kitimat), 
Box 700, Nechako P.O., 
Kitimat, B.C. 
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BELL & HOWELL 
Model 785 
PORTABLE TAPE 
RECORDER 

5 Watt Amplifier 
Two 514” Speakers 
Push Button Controls 
Two Speed — Dual Track 
The ideal classroom recorder 
Available from 
Division of Visual Instruction 
Department of Extension 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 


GRANDE PRAIRIE CITY 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Invites applications from teachers 
in the following fields for the term 
beginning September, 1960: 

V Elementary 

V Junior High 

V Commercial Subjects 

V Mathematics 

Some administrative positions 
available. 

Salary Schedule under negotiation. 

For application forms and current 
salary schedule, write to: 

Secretary-T reasurer 
Grande Prairie 
School District No. 2357 
Box 3328 

Grande Prairie, Alberta 


The Neglected Dimension in 
the Teaching of Mathematics 

(Continued from Page 17) 

We can rephrase the “mental trainin •” 
problem of earlier sections by aski g 
whether passage through the sequer e 
AB influences in any positive way wl it 
appears to be an inevitable progress! n 
through the sequence AiBi. As was in i- 
cated earlier, research has not shown t e 
study of mathematics at the second: y 
level to have any observable positive i- 
fluence on the individual’s logical grow i. 

It has even been claimed that, far fr n 
.producing an ability to reason more e 9- 
jciently, the net effect of the frustrat n 
experienced by many students who h; e 
jbeen exposed to the high school mat e- 
matics program of the past few ger r- 
/ ations has been to instil in today’s ad It 
population an aversion to mathemati >1 
arguments of all kinds. One might ev n 
question the net effect of the contim d 
study of mathematics upon the stud. it 
who possesses superior ability in t' is 
subject. What, for example, are we to 
make of the research suggestion, all it 
somewhat incompletely proved, that te 
professional mathematician tends to ae 
anxious and introverted? Is it poss: le 
that mathematics provides a haven or 
intelligent students who have made p or 
adjustments in normal inter-personal re¬ 
lationships? Is the intense motivation of 
the mathematician and his pronoun ed 
ego-involvement with the ‘logical’ s de 
of life symptomatic’ of frustration in 
other ‘non-logical’ areas? 

There appears to be a tendency in our 
culture to overestimate the rational c om¬ 
ponent of the human personality. Per¬ 
haps this results from our reluctance to 
accept Freudian-type theories of be¬ 
havior in which logical or rational 
thought plays a secondary and subservi 
ent role to more fundamental drives. 
From the latter point of view, the stu¬ 
dent’s behavior in the mathematics class¬ 
room is determined by drives which are 
often more fundamental than the desire 
to obtain a logically correct proof for a 
mathematics problem. For example, one 
of the basic human drives is associated 
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vith the need to protect one’s self-con¬ 
cept. Thus, if the student is placed in a 
ituation where his relatively slow per¬ 
formance is noticeable—the typical situ¬ 
ation in the mathematics classroom— 
then he may satisfy a far more urgent 
seed by offering partial solutions (or 
utright guesses) in an attempt to keep 
> with the class, than he would by 
king suffiicent time to obtain a correct 
lution. Perhaps one of the reasons why 
udents often mutilate the logic of 
athematics—particularly in Euclidean 
ometry—can be traced to the psycho- 
gical environment within the classroom. 
In conclusion, the research of the past i 
years reveals many inadequacies in 
: present knowledge about mathemat- 
1 education and suggests that there 
ay be a danger in clinging to outdated 
ions concerning human thinking. How- / 
er, there is little to be gained from | 
aboring the errors of the past; it will 
doubtedly be of more value to acquaint 
rselves with the exciting new theories 
1 hypotheses which have recently 
me upon the educationSl scene. It 
pears that we may be entering a new 
a in mathematical education and we 
ould make every attempt to follow 
? new developments from the outset. 

. comprehensive analysis of 50 years 
of research findings, "Psychological 
nd Educational Researches Into the 
eaching of Arithmetic and Mathe¬ 
matics", may be obtained without 
ost, by writing to the Research Divi¬ 
sion, Canadian Teachers' Federation, 
444 MacLaren Street, Ottawa 4. 
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JASPER 

Catering to GROUPS, FAMILIES, 
and INDIVIDUALS 

Swimming, Boating, Fishing. Hiking, Riding, 
or just plain Relaxing. 

Baseball, volleyball, horseshoes, 
table tennis, shuffleboard, etc. 

Lounge and excellent dining room 
service. Rates from $1.50 up 
European, $5 American. 

Write for free brochure 

Director, Lake Edith Lodge 
c/o Y.M.C.A., Edmonton 


WETASKIWIN CITY 
SCHOOLS 

Invite applications for 
teaching positions at all levels. 

Working conditions are 
pleasant in new, well-equipped 
schools. 

Information and application 
forms may be obtained from— 

R. N. PATON 

Superintendent of Schools 
Wetaskiwin School District No. 264 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta 


MEDICINE HAT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 76 

Modern city school system with 
moderate class enrolments and 
pleasant working conditions invites 
applications for teaching positions 
effective September 1st, 1960, at 
the following levels: 


'Sar 1 


(Salary schedule under negotiation) 
Application form, and salary 
schedule will be forwarded upon 
request to: 

G. H. Davison 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Medicine Hat School District No. 76 
P.O. Box 189, Medicine Hat 
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THE MAILBAG 


To the Editor— 

Canadian Freightways offers annually 
a Matriculation Scholarship of $400 to 
be awarded to an Alberta student en¬ 
tering first year in the School of Com¬ 
merce at the University of Alberta in 
Edmonton or Calgary. 

This bursary will be awarded on the 
basis of evidence of financial need and 
of a satisfactory record in the Grade XII 
examinations. Application forms are 
available from the Administrator of Stu¬ 
dent Awards, University of Alberta and 
should be in his hands by August 1. 

We would appreciate if the foregoing 
could appear in an issue of The AT A 
Magazine. 

Yours very truly 
J. A. GRETZINGER 
President 

Canadian Freightways 

Limited 

Calgary 

To the Editor — 

In an article entitled “Fail to Honor 
People” in the March issue, I note that 
Mr. J. D. McFetridge makes the following 
statement: 

In the report of the Leadership Course, princi¬ 
pals are exhorted to utilize group procedures, 
with the apparent overtone that these can be 
used to camouflage decisions already made by 
them. Such callous and cynical practice can be 
proposed only on the grounds that the principal 
might be able to pass the blame on to the staff 
in case one of his predetermined decisions 
'backfired’. 

Perhaps it might be in order to assure 
any readers who are not familiar with 
the Principals’ Leadership Course that 
no speaker made a statement which, in 
my opinion, could reasonably be inter¬ 
preted in this way. Certainly none of 
the lecturers on the program would 
intend to advocate such a practice. On 
the contrary, as one would expect, speak¬ 
ers have frequently observed that 


attempts to fool teachers in this way are 
both objectionable and unworkable. 

Despite the care taken in select! lg 
speakers for the Leadership Course, he v- 
ever, it is quite possible that in sone 
future year a lecturer may actua ly 
advocate the practice of manipulate n. 
If this ever happens, we will not >e 
alarmed but will depend upon the go d 
sense of the Alberta principals to ass- >s 
its merits. If in any instance even t is 
were to fail, we can depend upon 1 ie 
teachers of the province to rem; in 
unfooled. 

Yours sincerely 
JOHN H. M. ANDREWS 
Director, Leadership Cou se 
for School Principals 


God expects from men . . . that 
their Easter devotions would in 
some measure come up to then 
dress. — Robert South 

April prepares a green traffic light 
and the world thinks Go. 

— Christopher Morley 



"Good morning ... I hope I'm not delaying 
anything!" 

The ATA Magazine 
















Q & A 


IJR READERS WRITE 


i Isn’t a school board bound to pay me 
e salary I was promised? 

The salary you are legally entitled to 
ceive is that which is determined by 
agreement negotiated between the 
ard and the teachers. If the salary 
eement has not been settled, no one 
i tell you what you will receive. 

Why doesn’t The Alberta Teachers’ 
sociation publish a list of school boards 
tich have settled their salary schedules, 
that teachers will know what to 
pect? 

Any list we might publish could be 
of date as soon as printed. School 
rds are expected to carry the state- 
;nt “salary schedule under negotia- 
n” in their advertisements. However, 
me do not, so every teacher should 
sck carefully to determine the situa- 
1 when he considers making applica- 

■ on. 

•A.- What is supposed to be a normal teach- 
g load? 

Now here is a question to ponder! The 
t ue answer is difficult to find. Our opin- 

■ i is that a proper teaching load is much 
I s than five hours per day and remem- 
ber that we are talking only about 
instructional time. It is our view that no 
teacher is capable of putting forth high 
quality instruction hour after hour. 
Whether the teaching load ought to be 
three or four hours per day is a matter 
we need to decide as a professional 
group. In reaching this decision, we ought 
to take into account such factors as 
pupil-teacher ratio, time required, out- 
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side instructional hours, for preparation, 
marking, professional reading, staff meet¬ 
ings, subject meetings, etc. 

^ What information do you have on 
salaries of school librarians? 

We have no information on salaries 
paid to school librarians who do not hold 
teaching certificates. So far as we are 
concerned, only teachers who have 
specialized in library science ought to 
be employed as school librarians. Their 
salaries are determined by their qualifica¬ 
tions and experience in the same way as 
teachers’ salaries are determined. 

^ Is there any charge for extra copies 
of the condensation of the Cameron Com¬ 
mission report? 

Yes. Single copies (up to nine copies) 
are 500 each. For from 10 to 49 copies, 
the price per copy is 450; from 50 - 99 
copies, 400 per copy; and over 100 copies, 
350 per copy. 

+ Do you think that a square dance 
club is a proper extracurricular activity? 

Our answer depends on what “proper” 
means. If a teacher of her own volition 
chooses to sponsor such an activity, and 
if the activity is not held to be a part 
of the school program, no problem may 
exist. On the other hand, if square 
dancing is to be an extracurricular ex¬ 
perience tied in with the total school 
program, teachers, principal, superinten¬ 
dent, and school board would be wise 
to take a hard look at how far the school 
should go in a so-called “second curri¬ 
culum”. There is reason to question the 
extent to which a teacher should commit 
time, thought, and effort to the host of 
so-called extracurricular activities which 
have attached themselves to educational 
programs. 

6S 




THE COUNTY OF 
ATHABASCA No. 12 

invites applications for the follow¬ 
ing positions: 

• Industrial Arts 

• Vocational Agriculture 
Duties to commence 

September 1, 1960. 

Present high school salary schedule 
$2900-$7400; 1960-61 schedule to 
be negotiated. 

W. J. LESKIW 
Secreiary-T reasurer 
Athabasca, Alberta 


New tours . . . new routes . 
new travel fun on 

Jim Dodds' 1960 
BLUENOSE TOUR 


See your CNR agent or write: 

J. V. DODDS, Organizer 
Bluenose Tour 

Box 213, Edmonton, Alberta 


J. J. BUTCHART & ASSOCIATES 

OPTOMETRISTS 
Edmonton, Alberta 

Woodward Stores Ltd., Phone GA 4-0151 
Westmount Shoppers Park, Phone GL 5-2868 
J. Butchart, G. O. Haugh, E. A. Soderman 


Taber Roman Catholic Separate 
School District requires teachers 
for September—elementary grades 
and high school. English and typ¬ 
ing qualifications preferred for 
high school. 

Rev. C. J. Lyons 
Box 460, Taber, Alberta 


Cooperation Requested 

Each year, hundreds of teachers in Al¬ 
berta resign from their positions, h 
some divisions, districts, and count! s, 
the number resigning may be as high is 
50 percent of the total teaching sta f, 

Most teachers know that, if they in¬ 
tend to leave teaching, they must resi ;n 
on or before June 15. If they intend to 
seek another teaching position, thiy 
have until July 15 to resign. Teachi 
who enter a contract with another schr ol 
board are, of course, required to gi 
notice of termination of the existi ig 
contract within eight days after signi ig 
the new contract. 

It is human nature to postpone. Me ly 
teachers who know they will be resi 
ing from their present positions dehy 
until the last minute handing in th ir 
resignations. This delay works a ha d- 
ship on the school board concerned a id 
on other teachers. The earlier resigi 
tions are submitted, the more time thf re 
is for school boards to advertise and : or 
other teachers to apply for the positic os 
vacated. 

Teachers are, therefore, urged to s. b- 
mit their resignations as soon as possr le 
after making the decision to resign. Tie 
more difficulty school boards experiei ce 
as a result of teachers waiting until i le 
last minute to resign, the greater v ill 
be the pressure from trustees to hi. ye 
the date for teacher resignations nude 
earlier. It is in the interests of teach rs 
to act voluntarily in this matter. The 
welfare of your fellow-teachers ma. es 
this call on your professional spirit. 


Courses in: Music. P 
crafts, Ballet, Writint 
Languages, Geology. 


Photography, Moderr 
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THE SECRETARY REPORTS 


Trends in American Education 


The annual conference of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development was recently held in Washington, D.C. 
Trends in education in the United States were discussed with a 
number of the educators who attended. At least one of these trends 
is the exact opposite of the direction of events here. 

The first trend is called centralism. It is a movement toward 
centralization in a number of aspects of education. One of these 
is the basic curriculum. There is a small but influential group 
advocating a national curriculum. Major factors furthering this 
view are: migration (of 36,000,000 children in the United States 
in 1958, 12,000,000 changed their address), the national talent 
search and national scholarship examinations, and the “investment 
in national survival” reaction to Sputnik. In many states, there 
is a tendency to tighten state control of the basic curriculum. A 
second aspect of centralism is a movement toward larger units 
of administration, spurred on by Conant’s censure of the small 
high school. A third aspect is the growing acceptance of federal 
aid in various forms: testing programs, improvement of guidance, 
and the like. 

The whole trend of the recommendations of the Cameron 
Commission is toward decentralization: more school board control 
of curriculum, board-appointed superintendents, greater “local 
initiative”. It is interesting to speculate why the Americans, who 
have had these benefits, should be moving away from them at 
the same time as we are urged to adopt them. 

A second trend in the United States is also found here. This 
is a more challenging curriculum. Curricular content formerly 
reserved for Grade IX is now found in Grades VII and VIII. 
Foreign languages are started at an earlier age. In many instances 
they are being introduced in the elementary school. Because some¬ 
thing must be crowded out if something else is added (unless the 
total school time available is lengthened), it is reported that 
foreign languages are being introduced at the expense of social 
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studies. There is considerable concern among American educators 
that the swing to mathematics and science is over-violent, and 
is improperly damaging the study of the humanities. Certainly, 
the trend is to crowd more into the curriculum, and in doing so 
to move some studies to earlier grades. 

A third trend, which is certainly spreading-in Alberta, is 
homogeneous grouping. There is a naive faith thartHTs will solve 
many educational problems. There is a reluctance to face up to 
the necessary curricular adjustment. There is an enthusiasm to 
try it, regardless of the research evidence. There is a belief that 
it will work miracles regardless of the modest but encouraging 
reports from those who have genuinely experimented with it. 
All varieties are being tried: within and between classrooms, 
coupled with acceleration and retardation, subject by subject, and 
based on many different criteria and combinations of criteria. 
There is a definite trend toward homogeneous grouping. 

A fourth trend is departmentalization in the elementary 
school. Until recently, the elementary teacher was a generalist. 
Now specialization and its accompanying departmentalization, is 
being introduced. Naturally, it starts with the ‘cultural’ subjects 
such as art and music. In some elementary schools one teacher 
may teach poetry to all the children. This is coupled with more 
flexible timetabling and what is called “the attack on the self- 
contained classroom”. For literature, the auditorium may be used 
to teach 200 pupils at once. However the particular arrangement 
is made, the trend is to use teacher specialists more and more at 
the elementary school level. 

A fifth trend is a stress on liberal arts in teacher education, 
including considerable depth of study in one subject. This is 
undoubtedly a welcome trend except where it goes to excess 
and reduces the professional education below its appropriate level. 
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Amid the busy bustle of the workaday grind, there is 
nothing quite so welcome as the quick refreshment 
and lift in ice-cold Coca-Cola. 

Your local bottler for Coca-Cola has a Special Events 
Department ready to advise you on your refreshment 
needs for dances, home and school meetings, etc. 


Sa» "Coke" or "Coca-Cola"— t 


- the world'a best-loved sparkling drink. 










The Librarian, 

Faculty Of Education, 



SIKSAft 


The humming bird heads straight for the sugar—and passes up the 
artificial sweeteners—when given a choice in actual tests. It takes a 
lot of energy for wings to beat 3,300 times a minute, and humming 
birds go instinctively to sugar for their energy requirements. The 
swift pace of modern living calls for a reliable source of quick energy. 
No food provides it as fast as pure sugar. 


Schools throughout Alberta are studying the story of the growing 
and refining of sugar in Western Canada with our booklet "Energy 
from Sugar". Copies are available on request. 


We have also prepared a film "From Sunshine fo Sugar." In Alberta it is 
available through: The Central Alberta Film Federation, and The South Central 
Alberta Film Federation, National Film Board Canada, 713 Public Building, 
Calgary, and Edmonton Area Film Federation, Recreation Department Building, 
Edmonton, and Audio Visual Aids Branch, Government of 
Province of Alberta, Edmonton 


Canadian Sugar 
Factories Limited 


MAKERS OF PURE ALBERTA SUGAR 
RAYMOND. TABER AND PICTURE BUTTE. ALBERTA 





